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ABSTRACT 

This work asserts that contrastive analysis should be 
regarded as a technique of research and not limited to error 
prediction and material preparation. Introductory observations are 
made on the state of the fields the domain of contrastive analysis^ 
contrastive analysis and transfer^ and contrastive analysis and 
foreign language instruction. In considering the psychological 
reality of contrastive theory, the established theories of error 
predictability and interference are shown to be unsuitable, because 
in the learning of a foreign language, the native, and foreign 
grammars interact, forming a '»super-grammar , " the evidence for which 
is drawn from psychology, theoretical grammar modelsi and linguistics 
facts. To support the validity of the "super--gr ammar" theory, current 
contrastive analysis approaches are demonstrated to be deficient 
because they separate the components of languages in order to 
contrast them, thereby ignoring the fact that language learning 
involves the interna,li2ation of the structure of a language as a 
whole. Because this kind of analysis is faulty, a new, sore 
comprehensive approach is necessary, one which answers the question, 
"How are syntactic structures organized to convey meaning?" rather 
than "How are syntactic structures organized when viewed in 
isolation?" This new view considers extralinguistic factors as well 
as linguistic factors. (LG) 
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iiTRODUCTION 

0,0 This chapter is an attonpt to show that contrastive 

analysis should be rorarded as a technique of research and not 
limited to error prediction and material preparation* A need 
for a new theory and technique will also he de^'^nstr'^tnd ficre* Al- 
though the findings of a contrastive theory c^.n be applied 
in foreign language education, we should not start our rasearch 
by having preconceived aims and hence set ar^necessary constraints 
on our analysis. 

1,0 State of the field i 

Contrastive analysis is now the subject of controversy 

between i.':jholars who do not believe in its effectiveness (Soltnker, 

1971) and those who expect it to predict levels of difficulty that 

learners will have in learning a foreign lan^age, Some linj^uists 

claim that contrastive analysis io the best basis for program 

design and classroom procedure, Robert Lado (i960), for exanple, 

says in his preface to Lin^istics Across Cultures ! 

The plan of the book rests on the assumption 
that we can predict and describe the patterns 
that will cause .difficulty in learning, and 
those that will not cause difficultyi by 00m- 
parinf; systematically the lan<;uage and culture 
to be learned with the native lanci^age and the 
culture of the student. In our viewi the prep- 
aration of up-to-date peda^c^ical and exper- 
imental materials must be based on this kind 
of comparison- 
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'I'il^a K, Rivers (1^^;^) f^ays that teachin:: mothodvS rest on tho 
Ccaroful Gciontific analysis of tho contrasts between the learner's 
lan^-nia-^e and tho tarret laneOia^e. On tho other hand> Kickel (I9?l) 
has noted that contrastivo analysis by itself is inadequate, as a 
basis for a total lan{;:uai;:e teachin^^, i^hit^:lan and Jackson (1972) 
have the following two conclusions: 

1. Contrastive analysis , , . is inadequate, 

theoretically and practically, to predict 
the interference problems of a language 
learner; 

2. Interference, or native-to-target lan^ijase 

transfer, plays such a sniall role in language 
learnin.'r perfornance that no contrastive 
analysis, no natter how well conceived, 
could correlate hi.frhly with perfornance data, 
at least on the level of syntax, (F» 4,0 ) 

The schola^rs who reject contrastive analysis on the basis of 
its inability to predict errors have not explained why contras- 
tive analysis cannot predict errors. The only piece of evidence 
,^iven by them is that their analysis could not correlate with 
performance, But these scl^olars were biased in the first place 
as the tests they desi.^ned were nade primarily to predict errors. 
Such an approach has many shortcomings as it expects the perfor- 
mance of tho stidents to bo in terns of their previous native 
lan"ua^e habits and that the stadents will be unable to unlearn 
or riodify their verbal behavior, 

2,0 T he Dona'.n of Contrastive Analysis i 

2,1,0 Contrastive analysis should first of all be viewed as a 

research technique invostiratin : the stracturo of lan^':uap;es. 
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Ve Gtlll need nore rfis'earch in this area concerning the ^'cramrar" a 
learner creates wl\en ho learns a nuu' langmfte. I think this "{rran- 
mar", as I will show later > is a "super-^jrannar* whose elements 
are extracted frori the native lannicgo and the tarret lannuaje. 

2, 2,0 Contra stive Analysis and Tran sfer i 

Current contrastive studies conpare the native language and 
the tar,?et language to find out the points of transfer* Phis 
approach has two assumptions behind it{ one psychological and 
the other llnt^istlc. 
2, 2*1 The psychological assumption is that the native language 

habits are ti^ansf erred into the target lanrruage. Transfer may 
be positive or negative. Positive transfer occurs if the sane 
forn functions similarly in the two lan^vua^-^.es. Interference (or 
negative transfer) occurs because the native lan.^uage forms cannot 
be used in the tar.^fet langua^'e and as a rcoult cause restructuring 
in the syste.^ of the target lan^uai^.e. Peda::ogically this assumes 
that contrastive analysis will predict the areas of difficulty 
a student will face in learning a foreign language, This is not 
sound in different ways. 

a. There nay bo other factors that cause difficulty in using 
the foreign lan^age, In a previous study (Anwar^ 19^9) about 
the interference of the Arabic verb systen with the ij^nglish verb 
system I found the following results; 
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Type of Interference 



?Vequency 



Two-part verbs 

The choice of a wrong verb 

Tenses 

The Infinitive 

The Absence of the Verb 

Auxiliaries and Medals 



32.58^ 
25*25^ 
22, 99;^ 
22.55^ 



This frequency is the percentage of errors due to interference 
from the native language. The types of interference were set up 
according to the kinds of mistakes found in ^500 compositions 
written by students at Cairo University! Egypt^ 

To find out the percentage of interference, a test of 
110 items was prepared on the basis of a representative analytical 
list derived from the errors jnade by the students in their 
compositions* Four distracters were givent one was the 
correct English answer, another was the mistake found in tho 
compositions and the other two distracters were forms or 
constructions used neither in Arabic nor in English, As the errors 
were explained to the students who wrote the compost tions^ it 
was assumed that this may help them score highly on the test. 
In view of this, the test was administered to another group of 
thirty students similar Jn their background and level of learning 
English, The table of frequency given above shows that the 
highest rate of Interference from the native language was 5P?5, This 
occurred in the use of two-part verbs which do not comprise a highly 
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frequent catc-ory of the Tz-anrnat\ The other 5^ - ^^Y be due to other 
factors such ai^ carelessness, f or.iotfulness, fatigue » etc. Jut there 
nay "be another kind of interference, I.e. interference from the target 
lanTua.^^e Itself, 

In' liin^rlish there are different lorns and even sentences that look 
alike but their renote structure as v;ell as their syntactic character- 
istics nay be different, This superficial similarity may be the source 
of interference inside the system of the tar^^et lan/juage itself, The 
student may arrive at rules that do not work and hence make mistakes, 
Let us consider the following two sentences* 
(1. ) They took him for a fool, 
(2,) They took hin for a walk. 

At the surface structure the two sentences have the words took > « . 
for which are follovred in each case by a sin^tilar noun. The learner 
nay r^oneralize the rule and use any sin.£rular noun instead of a fool or 
a walk t He may say: 

(3.) rhey took him for a party, 
A teacher may analyze such a mistake as due to the use of for instead of 
to and may assume that is a case of interference from the native 
lan^juago v;hile in fact it may be a case of wrong generallEation about 
the syntax of iJn^^lish, 

Interference between the different forms of the target language 
may occur in other areas too, In Lnr,lish,the adverb now which indicates 
a present progressive action is Generally used with a verb that has the 
suffix -in/;: 

(^^ ) He is :/ritinr now. 
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The learner may apply the rule to a verb like understand giving the wrong 
sentence 1 

(5.)*He is understanding the lesson now. 
The problem of interference here may not be due to syntactic factors 
only as semantic factors may bo involved too. The verb understand 
belon(?s to a .-^rcup of ''stative" verbs that do not occur in the progressive 
form. Such verbs cannot be used in the imperative either, While we 
can say I 

(S.) Write this lesson, 
it is ungrammatical to sayi 

(?,) ^Understand this lesson, 
The same problem of interference may be clear in morphology too. From 
the verbs ^rrite » play i teach we can derive the nouns writer, player ^ 
teacher by using the suffix -or. The learner may apply the same suffix 
2il2i» boss , etc, , giving the vrrong forms -^ piloter i ^ bosser . 

This is also true of phonology, English has a rule of shifting 
stress to derive nouns from verLS, e.g, 

(8, ) permit I permit 

^ \ 
con tact I contact 

The studer^t may apply the sane rule to a form like ^conmont to get the 
wrong form ^ comment s 

This type of interference is true not only of using the language 
but also of understanding it. The semantic component of the language 
nay be misinterpreted because of similar surface £;Tammatical structures, 
Consider the followin,^ two sentencesi 

^9.) you have the timoi please? 
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(lO,^ Do you have a book? 
At tho surface structure (9) and (lO) are questions, but while (lO) 
can be answered by yes or no, (9) can be answered by a piece of in- 
formation about the time, In other words, (9) is an indirect way of 
saying: 

(lit) Tell me what time it is, 
The learner must understand (9) as a polite request, Korecver, there 
are cases in which the same type of sentence may have different res- 
ponses in different situations. The sentence j 

(l2i) Do you have anything to drink? 
said by a man to his wife means that he wants her to give him something 
to drink. The same question asked by a person of his friend in a party 
will be answered by yes or no, 3o, (12) nay function as an indirect 
order in one situation and as a question in another. 

The indirect order may also take the form of a statement, Consider 
the followinf^ sentence} 

(13.) It is cold in here. 
This sentence, said to a friend while there is a draft in the room, does 
not mean to give a statement about the weather. It is used to get the 
same effect ass 

(1^,) Shut the door, please. 
So, different commands can be phrased in different ways. The learner 
is supposed to learn not only the form and the idea behind the form 
but the rules that can be applied to ;:et such a form. Any contrastive 
study that cf.ces not include these areas i:nd similar ones falls short 
of fulfillim^ the ftinction l*t addresses itself to. 
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b. According to the present theory of interference, the degree 
of Interference will depend on the degree of difference between the 
native language and the target language. The greater the difference 
between languages, the higher the degree of Interference. But this 
may not bo true because similarity between the rules of the foreign 
and the native language does not mean ease of transfer* For example, 
in literary Arabic and in English the negative particle la "not" 
occurs before the verb and no form can occur between the particle 
and the verb. However, English-speaking students learning Literary 
Arabic sometimes make the mistake of using words between the 
negative particle and the verb. 

The above example shows that the functional similarity between 
native and target grammatical rules is not enough for two reasons. 
The first is that if we want speakers to transfer a rule from one 
language to another they have to be aware of the rule and the environ- 
ment in which it applies. We know that native speakers are usually 
unaware of the rules of their grammar. The second reason is that 
the rules of the grammar are ordered with relation to each other so 
that if a rule applies another rule may or may not have to apply. 
In other words, the learner has to be aware of how a rule can establish 
a relationship with the rules of the target language* In what 
follows I will give an example from Arabic and English. The Arabic 
conjunctive '^anna "that" is like the English conjunctive that as 
both are followed by nouns. Some students learning Arabic may use 
a verb after "^anna because word order in Arabic can be Verb, oub.iect, Object 
or S V 0, For an English-speaking student to transfer his native rule , 
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correctly, he has to know that the rule of starting the Arabic sentence 
with the subject must apply before embedding the sentence as a conplenent 
of "^anna 'that', r.noKing this is not oven enou^'h, '.Vhile in ;.nglish 
that does not change the case of the noun folloviing it, in .'\rabic the 
subject follov/inx: ^anna 'that' is in the accusative case, This is the 
scope of case narking after ?anna « 3oiae students, however, nay change 
the v.'hole equational sentence introduced by "^anna into the accusative 
case. 

Such phenomena are part of the pedagogical situation as they are 
part of the competence of the .If contrastive analysis is used 

as a research technic^ue, we 2^t useful infornation about such as- 
pects of language use that ray be helpful in foreign lan^r^age education, 

c. Since the contrastive analysis hypothesis tries to predict the 
errors a student makes in learning the target language, the point of 
departure for the discussion of the verification of contrastive analyses 
must be^in with the constancy of these errors* 

The first problen in testing the constancy of lansuage errors Is 
that of collecting an adeque^^e sample of the second language usage of 
learners of the langiia-je, II the investigator is able to obtain an 
adequate sanple of the target lanruage usage of infornants, the problem 
of the constancy of that usage raises two questions » first, are the 
errors made constant for all infornants with the same amount of target 
lanrruage learnin-^ experience, and secondly, are the errors constant 
for a certain learner at a certain stage of learning; the target language. 
Experience has shown that in the above two cases, errors arc not constant. 
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;/o notice that a student loarnin^: a forol^m lanpiaage may use a certain 
rule correctly ia one part of his composition and use the same rule 
incorrectly in another part of the saiae coraposition, 
2,2,2» Che other assunption behind the ccntrastive theory is the linguistic 

one which says that the (nranrmtical ruleri that work for one language 
can work for another. This assunption is wrong in the followine waysj 

a, It believes that what is true of one language may be true 
of another. Though there is a tendency toward establishing a theory 
of universal grammar i I believe that Ferguson (19?1) is right when he 
says I 

i^ivery language presents a unique structure which 
must be analyzed on its own terms. This principle 
makes explicit the linguist's conviction that 
within the framework of the universal character- 
istics of human language there is such an enormous 
amount of variation among lan^u^ges that an elegant 
and convincing characterization of any particular 
lan-ruage nay be inadequate or misleading if applied 
to auother. (p. 141) 

Universal lini^uistics has not been well established, Probably a new 

lan^^uage to be discovered may upset the present conclusions of the theory 

of universal grammar. It is a well-known fact that the vocal ti^act and 

the lin.^^istic innate capacity of all people h^ve basically the same 

form but language does not depend on these alone. Language is also 

conditioned by the culture of the society in which it is used, 

b, The second mistake of the lin,^lstic approach is this, 
The facts of any lan^^^wiage^ for learning purposesj cannot be ascertained 
only throu-^h the study of linguistics. Linguistics needs language 
teaching as much asi if not more than, lan.nii.ge teaching needs 
lln-niistics. It is well knovm that r-dward Sapir arrived at the 
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pisycholorriccil reality of the phonoiae in a learning situation. The 
theory of phonolo^^y has a .^reat deal to benefit froa the adaptation 
of forei.f^n for^ns into the native lan-rua^e, This is, a,jain, a learning 
situation. So, a theory of contrastive analysis should not be linited 
only by linr*:avistic facts. 

Predictions of difficulty based solely on a linited set 
of utterances divorced froa other coriponents of the rprammar are wrong, 
It is hir-hly doubtful that theory of interference can be built that 
is based on separate conpononts and that does not properly locate each 
sinf^le element within the totality of lan{^ace desirm* 

The rules of the different conponents of the grammar are interrelated, 
3one phonolo^rical rules condition the distribution of certain allonorpha* 
The past tense norpheneWj^^ has the allenorphs /d/, /t/, and /^d/ vmich 
are phonolo.fically conditioned. There are also phonolo:7,ical rules that 
operate on syntactic elements such as the placenent of stress and 
intonation. I he sentence: 

(15) This youn^ nan saw »\ary, 
with eaphatic stress on f'ary neans that ho saw l.ary and not i.'anoy. 

There may also be interaction between morphology and the other 
components of the ^rannar. The use of a certain morpheme may change 
the neanin.^ of the v;ord. This is clear in usinr-; un or dis with in- 
terosto 1 for example, liorpholo^y affects syntax too. If the verb 
is in the future form certain adverbs have to be used while others 
cannot, 

Synt'.ictic proccs^^es may have their influunce or. phonology. In 
the follo:^inff sentences the auxiliary can be used in its strong or 
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weak form 

(16) , a. l\a ready to help yoUr 



b. the concert )is i here toni-'-ht. 



But if an element is noved or deleted by a syntactic process the 
phenol o-:ical rule of auxiliary reduction is blocked: 



(17) a. Ready Ivan 1 to help you. 



b» Tell him where the concortVs^ tonight, 
c. He's taller V an I ^n,? 

2 * 3 • 0 , Gontrastive Analysis a,nd forei^m La n,':uage Inst ruction i 

2<3*li As an aid to language instruction, contrastive analysis offers a 

very sketchy framework within which sorae aspects of the learner's task 
r.ay be considered. By itself, contrastive analysis cannot be a basis 
of determining the linguistic structures to be offered in a language 
proTran, ^ven if we were able to predict interference from the native 
lancua;^e, analyze the difference between the target language and the 
foreifrn lan.Tua'^e, there will be no substitute for teachine^ the foreign 
lan/oia.^e as an entity, 

.3»2. Contrastive analysis can be valid for a psjCholincuistic theory 

that addresses itself to the way of r^ettin^ infornation about the 
psycholinnilstic bases of foroifcn lan/naa^e learnin.^- It is not enough 
to stress the linguistic criteiii used for contrastive purposes as 
a certain linruistic franowork nay be at aids with tl;c psycholo^^lcal 
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'oackoTOund In which it l:s applied. Whitman { 107o) saysi 

Presumably all contractive linguists will a^^ree 
that the two descriptions of the two languages 
contrasted nust bo of the same formal type; it 
is difficult to imagine what results mi.^ht be 
obtained^ for example, from a contrast of lin- 
.fistic forms one of which is described trans- 
formationally and the other tagmemically. (p. 192) 

In Chapter III I will give examples from Arabic and English to show that 
even the use of one linguistic theory of analysis cannot show the differ- 
ence between two languages. The reason, as it seems to me, is because 
a theory of grammar that is built on the basis of native language ac- 
quisition may not be sound when it comes to a situation of foreign 
language learning, I view the differences In foreign language learning 
ability not in terms of differences in innate ability but in terms of the 
way learning competence is applied. The cues employed by the learner 
may be organized in relation toi 

a, the nature of the target language 

b, its relation to the native language (or other languages 
known to the learner) 

the content of the messages or linguistic material 
under consideration, all of which determine the possibility of 
making messages 

and d, the situation and method by which the foreign language 
is taught. 

In the field of first language acquisition it is necessary to operate 
with basic concepts of a functional type; the child learns his native 
lan^age in a situation of use, and the structure he builds up reflects 
the functions that he internalizes. We are able to understand the 
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structures underlying the utterances of the child to the extent that 
wo understand the purposes ho is using language for. But in foreign 
language learning we start at the other end; we give the learner 
certain linguistic forns and hope that he will use them correotly* 
The structure of language we expose the student to precedes the func- 
tions It is required to serve. Although language derives from a num- 
ber of innate creative forces that man has and which remain in constant 
operation throughout his life, these forces are used in a "functional" 
context. People use language as a purposeful activity and this is 
what makes language accessible to a child learning his foreign language 
but the classroom situation is not thac •meaningful". So, contrastive 
analysis cannot be so effective if it deals wi ch two languages whose 

structures and use are not equally meaningful to the learner, (in 

that 

Chapter II I will show/these extralinguistic factors have to be 
Incorporated into our contrastive grammar. ) 

3.0. From what was said above, I think a grammatical theory of con- 
trastive analysis must have the following characteristics! 

3*1. Cur analysis of any two languages has to be checked against 
actual fact. This actual fact refers to the cultural and social 
context in which language is used. This also means that it is not 
enough to contrast sentence with a sentence; the function of the 
sentence is also important as part of our contrastive theory. For 
example, an order can be phrased in the form of a command, statement 
or questloni 

(l^) a. Shut the door, please, 
b. It is cold in horci 
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c» Gould you plcaso shut tho door? 
All these sentences have the function of nakln,^ somebody shut the 
door. Choosinf^ one or the other will depend on the situation and 
such variables have to be included as part of ^bur contrastive 
grammar » 

3. 2. We should not be satisfied with showing the difference between 
languages. '*^e have to "explain" this difference, This is what a 
student needs. In other words we have to make explicit to the student 
what is to be learneai both substance and function* 3o, we have to 
change the domain of contrastive analysis from "predicting" errors to 
the "explanation'' of linguistic facts. Predictions of errors demand 
verification at every point andt moreover 1 this predictive power is 
as unnecessary one since we cannot "be sure of the validity of our 
''predictions" until wo have observed their factual occurrences. 

3.3. The aim of any contrastive study should not be limited to the 
points of difference between the native language and the target 
lan^^ago. These points of difference nay cause interference but the 
target language nay cause interference too, Moreover, mastery of the 
points of difference does not guarantee correct performance on the part 
of the learner, Any contrastive study should relate interference 

from the native language and interference from the target language. 
The two types of interference may '^jo due to difference in rules or to 
the application of the same rule but with different constraints. Some 
of these constraints 1 in terms of structural {jram'aar, may bo phono- 
lo.T;ically or morphologically conditioned. 
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3o, the first step in any contrastivo study ;ihould ho to ex- 
amino each lajif-ua.^o in ordor to relate the grammatical aspects that 
have certain properties in conaon as these may be manifestations of 
the same rule, The second stop should be invostisating the constraints 
on the rule and then contrast these constraints in the two languages. 
This study vlll try to exam'ne all these facts in detail. An attennt 
will be ^^vde to show where th9 currect contraf^tivo an^ilyses fail 
psychologically and lln^^ulstlcally. A new model will bo suftfrested in 
Chapter VJ to provide 'nore exolanatory ac^eoMncy to the differences 
between langnages* This model will be mor^ compr'^henalve than the 
current contrastive approach'^s as it ^A\l deal with langnaf^^e in a 
more natural settinf^ w^'^.ose "gestalt^' S'^t-up is more revealing than 
any piecemeal formal analysis. 
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Cll^PT^ II 

. 0 All contrastlve linguists seem to agree that the two descriptions 
of the ttfo languages contrasted must be of the saaie formal type. So 
fari we do not have a particular theory for coatrastive analysis. The 
theories of grammar used for contrastive analysis are those that have 
been used by linguists for analyzing individual languages. When these 
theories are used in the situation of foreign language learning, they 
seem to imply that the native and target languages are two separate 
entities in the mind of the learner and hence contrastiv^i analysis 
can predict difficulty in learning the foreign language and also 
interference from the native language. This chapter will show that 
such an approach is not suitable for contrasting two languages as in 
learning a foreign language i the native and foreign grammars interact 
and probably form a "super-grammar'^ in which case the "ideal^ learner 
of a foreign language, and even a bilingual or multilingual, will 
be considered to have one grammar* Such an outlook will have as its 
reference a linguistic theory that considers language within a more 
comprehensive totality. This llng>iistic theory distinguishes in the 
structure of the speech act a mental component and a situational 
component that relate language to thought and situation respectively, 

^ Ideal learner is the learner who has full mastery of the target language 
and Its culture. 
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The situation is more or less the Intention of the speech act. The 
speech act is related to situation through phononena such as "our 
knowledge of the world*' or 'the order of things", etc. The nental 
component is the relatedness of the speech act to thought, The 
intuition of the native speaker is part of the mental component which 
is systematized in ways corresponding to the particular language struc- 
ture, l*e, langue . Grammar spreads across both the mental and the 
situational components. 

Evidence for the "one -grammar" the ideal learner of a foreign 
language has will be drawn fromi 

a. the psychological theory wherein a new learning situation may 
draw on former abilities acquired with the native language, 

b. the above model of grammar where our knowledge of the world 
determines the structure of syntax and the lexicon. 

c. Linguistic facts showing that the target language need not 
duplicate, nor be learned independently of, the native language, 
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Chapter III will give exafnoleo of contrastive linfiuistlG phenomena 
which the current linguistic theories cannot account for. 

2 . 0 Psycho logical Facts i 

2.1 Language derives from x number of innate creative forces that man 
has and which remain in constant operation throughout his life. These 
forces are those of ''linguistic creativity" and as Jakobsen has shovn 
in Child Lan^iage, Aphasia, and Phonolo^^ical Universals > the child 
creates the language every time he uses it. This creativity is man- 
ifested not only in the production of an infinite number of sentences 
but also in the continual formation of grammatical systems, Diversity 
among languages is due to the ways in which man is able co implement 
his creative forces. These ways of implementing the creative forces 
are determined by the linguistic forms an individual uses. The linguis- 
tic forms I in turn, derive from the culture in which a person lives. 

The linguistic creative forces of a person reflect not only 
individual, isolated facts, but also the general regularities, the 
common properties that are contained in then. Jakobsen *s implicational 
law Is a case In point. For a person knowing more than one language, 
these general regularities may embrace features from the different 
languages he knows. These regularities become part of the Individual's 
thought, As Clga Akhmanova (19?1) says, "The main unities, the units 
of thought. In which the generalization of concrete facts Is effected, 
are concepts. ... In order that concepts may exist and develop It 
Is necessary that there should be apprehended, side by side with cog- 
noscence of reality, l.e, the reverberation In human consciousness of 
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its facts and regularities — the 'expression plane* of leuiguage, the 

system of sound^distinctions as specific and concrete individual facts/' 

(pp. 8?-88) 

Akhmanova addsi 

— concepts may be said to be conditioned in three 
different waysj 

1, They are based on reverberation of reality In 
the human conscience. As elements of thought they 
represent the general regularities, the General, 
extracted from the endless variety of actual con- 
crete facts. 

2. In so far as concepts cannot exist without & 
given concrete linguistic expression, they depend 
to a certain extent on the peculiarities of the 
latter. In this way an inverse dependence of 
thought on language seems to be established i 
although thinking first comes into being through 
reverberation of reality, it is modified under 
the influence of the system of sound (phonetic) 
and other linguistic distinctions with which the 
given set of concepts Is associated. 

3- Concepts are modified not only by a given 
system of outer (linguistic) distinctions, but 
also because they do not exist one by one, in 
isolation. They are always part of a conceptual 
system, . , . A deeper penetration into reality 
Implies development and refinement of concepts and 
is thus connected with, brings in its wake, a 
transformation .and development of the SYSTEM of 
linguistic means, used for their expression , 
(pp, 88-89) 

This shows that human understanding works globally end not by 
separate units. This global principle helps in effecting "regular- 
ities" in the language, As language affects, and is affected by, 
concepts, we expect any new grammar learned by the individual to 
take part in this regularizing process. This is due to the fact 
that concepts are revealed through language. Language helps us 
not only to Indicate and denote the separate individual phenomena 

of reality, but also to discover their general features and prop- 
id 
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erties and thus connect thc^ with our previous pjencraH 7.ed oxporionco# 

It may happen th^t forelr;n In.npuane ler^rninr* Introdncos the learner 
Into a nevf concept of reality not nlready found in his knowledge • In 
this case tliis nev "-meaning" '.;lll be incorporated Into related "^ea*- 
nin^s** in the knowledge of the learner; in other words it will be an 
"allo-concept," This may be why in teach^n;: a foreign lan^iage we 
h^ive to teach the foreign cultur*^ so that thf> form and the right 
concept can be learned together • 

Perception of the foreign language is performed terms of the 
Internal nodel a person has. Th^s is why Lado (i960) says that when 
a person hears a fo^eir.n language, he hears his native language. (p# 11)^ 
This overs t-^.tement of Lado^s nay ^ean that the lefirner matches the 
foreign message against his native model. Halle and Stevers have a 
similar theory (cf« Halle and Stevens, 19^^, Stevens and Halle, 1965)* 
"They assume that speech is perceived in terms of analysis by synthesis* 
Perception takes place when the internal pattern natches the st^.ulus* 
Halle and Stevens believe that the mechanism employed in speech percep- 
tion is the sane as the nechanisn used in speech production. The aud- 
itory pattern derived from the acoustic Input undergoes a nrelimlnary 
analysis. This pr^lir.inary analysis is a spectruji analysis in which 
the incoming spectrum is matched to a spectnm produced by an internal 
synthesizer which has the ability to coriDUte spectra when given phonetic 
parameters. On the basis of the prelininar:* analysis and contextual 
information, a hypothesis is made concerning the abstract representation 
of the utterance. Th^. proposed abstract representation is chanf^ed to an 
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equivalent auditory pattern and compared with the pattern under 
analysis, In case of agreement, the hypothesized abstract rep- ^ 
resentatlon is considered corrects The model includes also abstract 
generative rules employed In speech production* These rules convert 
abstract representations to instructions to the vocal tract and thus 
transforming phonones to phonetic parameters* 

3»0. Communication t 

This section is an attempt to show that the learner of a foreign 
language uses everyday knowledge that he acquired in leatning his 
native language in encoding and decoding the foreign language. This 
knowledge of the world includes the fact that any linguistic message 
needs a speaker and a listener (or listeners) and that their status 
and the relation between them may determine the form and content of 
the message. This relation may even condition the application of 
certain transformational rules* For example, in some societies a 
man talking to a stranger would not mention the name of his wife and 
Instead would use the rule of pronomlnallzation referring to her as 
she . Among some people, a speaker may intend to conceal the name 
of the doer of tho action so that he may not be committed and hence 
use the passive voice. All these notions that may be derived from 
the culture of the individual are important not only in formal 
linguistic analysis but also In effecting explanatory adequacy In our 
analysis, These extralingulstlc notions have been dealt with by 
philosophers under different headings such as lllocutlonary force, 
presupposition, entailment, Inference, felicity conditions, etc. 
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The learner of a foreign language may draw on such notions when 
using the foreign language, Such notions as I will show in Chap- 
ter IV occur at a high level in the grammar, 

3.1. Kvery communication has a content and a relationship aspect 

between the encoder and the decoder of the message. This rela- 
tionship aspect classifies the content and is therefore a meta- 
conmunicatlon* As language is part of human behaviorj our study 
should bo extended to include the effects of this behavior on 
othersi their reactions to it| and the context in which all this 
takes place. This means that in addition to the study of syntax 
and semantics, the pragmatics of speech have to be part of our re- 
search. To give an example » the syntactic symbols would remain 
meaningless unless speaker and hearer have agreed beforehand on their 
significance. In this sense, all shared information presupposes 
semantic convention, Koreover, the pragmatics of speech function as var- 
iabl-s in certain contexts, and hence are psychologically meaningful 
only in relation to one another and in relation to the context. Our 
use and understanding of sentences depend a great deal on the degree 
of determinateness and indoterminateness among the possible choices. 
For example, if in answering a question we can use yes or no, then 
both these words possess equal information, However, if we were 
to answer always by saying n£i then the word no would have no in- 
formation at all since the answer will be predictable and there 
will be no room for uncertainty. 
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The knowledge an individual ha^ about the world Is used by the 
speaker and the hearer at the time of communication, Feedback, which 
is part of cornmunication, derives from this functional relationship. 
Presupposition, inference, and entailment — linguistic phenomena 
which are not expressed explicitly in the sentence — follow from 
this too. These phenomena depend on feedback as feedback is the 
link that binds the message and the response to the message* 

There are many cases in which the speaker does not encode 
everything in his message. He expects the listener to draw on his 
knowledge in order to understand the message. For example, if I 
run out of gas and need to go to a nearby station to buy gas, 
I just ask any person t 

(l) Is there a gas station nearby here? 
If he directs me to a gas station that is closed, then he misun- 
derstood me because I did not want to see the site of a gas 
station, as his answer would imply. In the same mnner, in teaching 
a foreign language, we expect the foreign learner to respond cor- 
rectly to the above question,' In our program we do not teach him 
that cars use gas and if they run out of gas the driver goes to a 
gas station to fill the tank up. Although this knowledge is needed 
to understand the message, we do not teach it in the classroom, We 
expect the learner to be able to understand such information al- 
though it may not be explicitly stated in the sentence. 

This argument points to the fact that surface sentences may 
need prior information so that their meaning can be clear. This 

O 
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prior Information may have the sane linguistic effect as elements 
present explicitly in the sentence, Such prior information may 
be understood from the situation in which a person may be. For 
example, the sentence i 

(2) Put the butter in the refrigerator and get the milk out. 
is understood asi 

(3) Put the butter in the refrigerator and get the milk 

out (of the refrigerator). 
The prepositional phrase of the ref rigrerator at the end of the 
sentence is deleted under identity with elements that occur earlier 
in the sentence. The situation in which the sentence is used may 
have the same linguistic effect of deletion. If a person is stan^ 
ding beside the refrigerator having the door open in his hand, we 
can say to himj 

(^) Put the butter in and ?et the milk out. 
This sentence is understgod asi 

(5) Put the butter in (the refrigerator) and get the milk 
out (of the refrigerator). 
The phrases in parentheses are deleted as they can be 
understood from the situationt Here the context has the same linguis- 
tic effect as the explicit linguistic elements In sentence (2) above. 

3.2t The extralinguistic knowledge of the world may even condition 

the choice among sentences that are nearly paraphrases. For example, 
the idea of asking somebody to enter a certain place may be expressed 
in any of the following sentencesi 
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(6) a, Gomo In^ won't you, 

b, Please come In, 

c. Gome in, 

d. Gome ln> will you, 

e, Get the hell in herel 

The relationship between the speaker and the hearer determines which 
sentence Is to be used. Obviously a speaker cannot use (o) except 
in a "jovial" manner with a close friend. If the addressee is at 
the speaker's door and is a friend, the speaker will use (c). Sentences 
(a) and (b) can be used by a receptionist at the doctor's office j 
between friends, these two sentences may give the Impression of a 
forced hospitality, 
1.2*3« These extralinguistic concepts of politeness and the relation 

between speaker and hearer also condition the choice of certain 
lln{Tuistic forms, This is clear in the verbs of saying used in 
reported speech such as tell , beg and order . The verb tell assumes a 
relationship of equality or a situation in which there are no direct 
orders from a person of a higher authority. The verb order , cn the 
other hand, assumes that the speaker is higher in position than the 
addressee; bog is a verb which is used by a person lower in rank or 
who expects to get something from a person who has authority to do 
so. 

Similar notions are true of conversation in general, Gordon 
and Lakoff (I9?l) have dealt in detail with what they called 
'•conversational postulates". In a normal conversation, the par- 
ticipants will make the following assumptions, among others, about 
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the dlscoursof 

Rule I. What Is being comnvunlcated is tioiOt 
Rule II, It is necessary to state what is being said 
as it is not known to other participants i or utterly 
obvious. Further, everything necessary for the hearer 
to understand the comrnunication is present* 
Rule III, Therefore I in case of statements, the speaker 
assumes that the hearer will believe what he says (due 
to Rule !)• 

Rule IV, With questions, the speaker assumes that he will 
get a reply. 

Rule V. With orders, he assumes that command will be 
obeyed. 

All these presuppositions and many others about the nature of 
the world may be criteria against which the well- or ill-f orraedness 
of a sentence can be judged. This knowledge of the world must be 
considered part of a person's linguistic knowledge. As Lakoff (1971) 
says in "Presupposition and relative well-formedness"? the 
general principles by which a speaker pairs a sentence with those 
presuppositions required for it to be well-forraed are part of his 
linguistic knowledge'* (p, 329). Some of these presuppositions may 
be arbitraray and conditioned by convention in the culture in which 
a language is used. For example, in Arabic non -human plurals 
behave syntactically like feminine singular nouns. They take 
feminine singular subject markers, pronouns, and adjectives, This 
may be so even In the cases where these nonhumain plurals have the 
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feminine plural marker — at used with human ferainine plurals. For 
example I In the sentence i 

( 7 ) '^alfnudarr i satu wasalna 

*the teachers (f.) have arrived.* 
the morpheme -- atCu) is used as a plural r,arker, (-u is the nom- 
inative case marker), This morpheme may be used with a nonhun^an 
plural noun as "^alxitabatu 'the letters'. But we cannot sayi 

(8) ♦^Hlxitabatu wasalna. 

'the letters have arrived*, 
because wasalna 'arrived* ends In -na which is the feminino marker 
used with human plural subjects. We have to use -at as a subject 
marker with the verb; this morpheme is also used with fcTiinine 
singular nouns i 

(9) '^alxitabatu wasalat, 

'the letters have arrived*, 
The same is true of adjectives and pronouns used in the case of the 
above noun si 

(10) a, '^almudarrisatu kabirat. 

'the teachers (f.) (are) big (f.pl.) 

b, -^alxi Ubatu * kabirat i 

kabirah 



'the letters (are) *ibig (f.pl.) ^ 

rblg (f. s,)| 

(ll)g^^ '^almudarrlsatu/^ huna. 

r 

] hunna 



hiya 
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the teachers (f , ) 

they (f, pi,) [ (are) here, 
\^ *she 

b,\ '^^alxi tabatu ^ 

\ ( 

V*hunna V huna. 

/ 

hiya 



\ the letters 

\ 

♦they (f. pi.) \ (are) here. 



{ she (a they non-human) J 

In the above examples, the morpheme - at Is used with both the human 
and the non-human plurals, However, this morphological similarity 
is not enough to determine the selectlonal restrictions in the above 
sentences, Selectlonal restrictions, in this case, depend on our 
knowledpce of what Is hutaan and what is non-human, This shows that 
George (1972) is right in saying that "Grammars cannot be the basis 
of a sound syllabus" (p, 5^), In addition to grammar we have to 
draw on the learner's knowledge of the world, This knowledge may 
not be part of our course of instruction but is part of the learning 
situation, 

English has a phenomenon similar to the above Arabic one. The 
use of for:ns like who vs, wh ich , sink vs. drown depends on whether 
the noun is animate or inanimate i 

(12) a. The ship * who ^ was in London drowned, 

1^ which ) ]^ sank" \ 
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b, The man who ^was In London ^ drowned,/ 
^ ^whichj I *sank* | 

Some transformational rules, conjunction for example, may be 

conditioned by our exSralinguistic Knowledge of the world, Consider! 

(13) a. Hary Is a dirty nurse and she doesn't take 

baths either. 

b» *Hary is a clean nurse and she doesn't take 

baths either. 

The construction! A and not B either , carries with it the presup- 
position that one might expect a to entail not B > In (l3.a.) such 
a presupposition is consistent with our cultural values, while In 
(13. b,) it would not be. Hence the ill-formedness of (13- b.) 

The use of a certain tense nay be also conditioned by our 
knowledge of the world, if a speaker wants to show an action that 
started In the past and still holds true in the present, he uses have 
+ past participle. Considers 

(l^) I have bought a new coat. 
This sentence Implies that the person still owns the coat. But sup- 
pose the coat was stolen yesterday, It would be ungrammatical to sayi 
(15) *I have bought a new coat which was stolen yesteixiay. 

This sentence Is ungrammatlcal as the speaker does not own the 
coat any more. He has to use a verb form that indicates that the 
action of buying Is not related to the present, However, sentence 
(15) can be used In a situation where the coat was stolen from 
soniebody yesterday and the speaker bought It from the person who 
stole It. In such a case, the act of buying is related to the present. 
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The same tense can be also used in a situation v?here the coat is not 
in the immediate use of the speaker but is still believed to be owned 
by him. Consider t 

(16) I have bought a new coat v-hich my brother borrowed 

to go to the party yesterday. 
In the subordinate clause of (16), yesterday , an adverb that shows an 
action not related to the present, is used while the matrix sentence 
is in the present perfect tense. However, there is no contradiction 
and the sentence is grammatical because our knowledge of the world tells 
us that the coat is still owned by the speaker. Compare sentence (16) 
with the following sentence i 

(17) *I have been to France in 19?0. 

This sentence is ungramnatical because the present perfect tense 
cannot occux* with a time adverb that refers the same action to a 
point in the past unrelated to the present. Howover, this sentence 
becomes grammatical if the adverb of time is deleted; 

(18) I have been to France, 

Our knowledge of the world may be also a decisive factor in the 
interaction between syntactic and semantic rules. Negation is a 
case in point. For example, the sentencei 

(19) I have a car» 

entails that the car has a color. So, we can sayi 

(20) I have a cari the car is blue* 
But suppose sentence (19) is negatedi 

(21) I don't have a car» 

O 
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In this cascp it is ungrammtical to sayt 

(22) *I don't have a can the car is blue, 
because our knowledge of the world tells us that not having a car 
does not imply that the car has a color. In other words, negating 
a sentence does not mean the negation of its entailment, It will be 
a contradiction in terms of fornial logic to have ptD-Pi S0| neg- 
ating the subordinate clause of sentence (22) would not make the 
sentence grammatical: 

(23) *I don't have a carj the car is not blue. 
This is because the color of a car presupposes the existence 
of the car and the non-existence of the car implies the non-existence 
of a color. However, the negative particle not changes a thing 
into its contraryi blue vs. not blue. In sentence (23) there Is 
not a car or color whose contrary can be stated* 

Some rules of delection may also depend on our knowledge of 
the world, For example > in the sentence! 

(24) The Buckeyes will i^ay to:^orrow, 

we can delete will if we are sure about the schedule of the garnet 

(25) The Buckeyes play tomorrow, 

But if the sentence deals with the manner in which the Buckeyes 
will play as ini 

(26) The Buckeyes will play fast tomorrow, 
wo cannot delete will , 

(2?) ^The Buckeyes play well tomorrow. 
This sentence is unr^rannatical because will is deleted! this 
future particle cannot be deleted in cases about which the 
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speaker cannot bo certain,- in this case the manner in which the players 
will perform in a future game. 

This idea of presupposition and nature of things In the world 
may even deternine the order of words at the surface structure of 
a sentence, Examples of these are: William and Go, , Sam and son i 
John and his wife , etci Reversing the order of these woixis will 
yield unacceptable pharses: ^ Got and William , '^ ^on and Sam ,^ his wife 
and John (in the above sense). It seems that there is a rule in 
English that what is more domiiiant has to occur first* For example, 
in William and Go , we know that William may have more power in the 
company and so his partners have a subordinate role, These partners 
have to be Tieutioned after William. 

The same is also true in opposition. While it is grammatical 
to say I 

(28) Elizabeth , the Queen of England, rides a white horse, 
it is ungrammatical to sayi 

(29) *The Queen of England, Elizabeth, rides a white horse. 
For Elizabeth to be a queen, she has first to exist as a person. 

So, the title, which is usually acquired later on in life, has to 
be mentioned after the name which Is acquired after birth, 

3,5» The above argument has shown that knowledge of the world is 

part of the grammar, The person gets that knowledge in the follow- 
ing way, He hears his native language, then internalizes the con- 
cept the word refers toJ*>ien he is called upon to use the language, 
he uses those concepts. In foreign language education we do not 
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teach these concepts, We expect the learner to use those concepts 

that ho learned with his native language when he uses the foreign 

language. In other words, these concepts form a unity with the 

foreign fprammar. In case those concepts are different we teach the 

foreign culture in order to help the learner produce and understand 

the language against the right presupposition* This is because, 

as Lakoff (l97l) says, 

A granmar can be viewed as generating pairs 
(PR, S), consisting of a sentence, S, which 
is grammatical only relative to the presup- 
position of PR» This pairing is relatively 
constant from speaker to speaker and does 
not vary directly with his factual knowledge, 
cultural background, etc. However, if a 
speaker is called upon to make a judgment 
as to whether or not S is 'deviant', then 
his extralinguistic knowledge enters the 
picture. Suppose the pair (PR, S) is 
generated by the grammar of his language. 
Part of his linguistic knowledge will be 
that S is well-formed only given PR, If 
the speaker^s factual knowledge contradicts PR, 
then he may judge S to be *deviant'. (p» 33^) 

This also shows that presupposition is established by non-linguistic 

contexts. Moreover , the well-formedness of sentences cannot be 

determined solely on formal or syntactic grounds, 



^,0, linfruistic Phenomena t 

There is linguistic evidence that the learner of a foreign 
language does not duplicate the segments or rules he has in his 
native granmar and that these elements are used in learning the 
foreign language, Ke combines those elements with the target 
grammar to form a **super-grammar". 
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At one pointy borders between language groups aro not borders 
that can be markod by a line on the map* Ciach lan6ua^2e overlaps Into 
the area of the other^ It is indeed hard to establish isoglosses. 
At the other point, marriage between the grammars of two languages 
may give birth to a new gramrfiar as it is the case with pidgin and 
Creole. This phenomenon of combining different lin/5;uistic forms is 
operative not only between forms derived from different languages 
but also inside individual languages. Jakobson's implicational law 
is a case in point. This law suggests many things pertinent to 
foreign language leamingi 

a, The appearance of a certain segment presupposes the 
existence of another. For example, affricates presuppose the exis- 
tence of stops and fricatives. So, if a learner has stops and fric- 
atives in his native language and is confronted with a target language 
which, in addition to 8tops and fricatives, has* affricates, this learner 
will learn the new sounds by conbining features from seg^ients already 

available to him. The same is also true of homorganic segments. 
For example /in))/ and /i^/ are combinations of /m/ and /b/, /n/ and 
/d/ respectively. So, if a learner is learning a foreig/i language 
that has homorganic consonants that are not used in his native 
language, he may combine segments he already h^s. Ke may have to 
produce thete segments homorganically without any juncture. 

b, The same may be also true of segments not found in the 
native system. A native speaker of Arabic whose stops arei 

t k 

b d g 
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has to learn /p^ so to nast^r the English stop systen. Ve would 
not liko to say that the noed to learn /p^ roan 3 the reed to oroate 
a now system since 

p t k 

b d g 

Is already a systen lenrned by Ennlish-scenVing children. 

This points to tvo things. First, psycholo?dcilly, a system 
which ran be learned b-* n CG^t•^in person rmy be learned by another. 
Second, the conbinition of lingviistic ae^ents into one un'fied ^-ys- 
ten is ensy to achieve since, in the «>hove exann?-e, the ^.ppe^^ranco 
of /t/ implies that the learner cm produce /p^. The learner may 
not have /p/ in his adult system, but the inherent fe^.tures of such 
a phonene nay be easily naniculated fron other se^nents. He can 
conb^'ne bilabiallty fron? the ^b^ sound with the voicelessness used 
with other stops to produce /p^. There nay even be a possibility 
that he has j^p^j^as an allophone in his native lanffuafte. |?v*en if the 
combination of such features is not available already in the nntive 
language, the new combination of such features does not iint>ly the 
creation of a new system. For example, if an FnfrLlsh-gpeakinf; child 
wants to le^rn Sindhi, he h'>s to learn asnlr^tes: 




The sounds[p^] , \t^l ,\k Joccur as allophones in English. This 
learner ^Al\ have to learn how to produce voiced asnir^^tes* 

Let us d^al with another care. Supnose that the foreign 
loamer of F.rRlish, is a speaker of Sir.dh? whose stop syrten includes: 
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p t k 
b d g 

p t k 
bag 

The English stop system will be part of the system that this learner 
has. We cannot say that this learner has ort^ /?/ for Sindhl and 
another /p/ for English since the phonetic description of both /p/*s 
will be nearly the same whether we define them in terms of point and 
manner of articulation ^ distinctive features or by acoustic analysis. 

This does not mean thai learning the foreign language will be 
so easy as the sequence of segments and i\.e phonological interaction 
between the phonological rules may vary from language to language* 

Historical evidence supports the above argument that the learner 
may combine segments or allophones from his native system to form 
a "super-grammar. " It was mentioned above that an allophone in the 
native language may be used as a phoneme in the target language. 
Watkln*s law says nearly the same thing i i.e. languages move toward 
allophonlc minimization* In Old English for example [^b] was an 
allophone used intervocalically and In Middle lingl/g'J.h it became a 
phoneme after the loss of final /s/. 

Morewfveri it seems to be the general tendency of languages to 
move toward symmetry and a filling-ln of the gaps so that Ismguage 
learning can be made easier. In the same manner, the native speaker 
of Arabic who adds /p/ to his stop system is making liis "super-grammar" 
more symmetrical and economical. 
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The development of lanp;uages into different families is another 
case in point whicli shows that the idea of building a "super-^ammar" 
Is easy to achieve* Proto-Indo-Kuropean which developed into so many 
languages with different grammars was spoken at a certain point by in- 
dividual speakers. The grammar of those people Included rules and 
systems that have been split into so many grammars » The idea of a 
super-grammar is parallel to language development but in the opposite 
direction, i.e. instead of splitting the grammar into different 
grammars, the learner is putting different gra'.nmars into one "super- 
grarnniar**. It may mean some complication of the grammar but it is 
a logical requirement of communication. If a person wants to be 
understood by more people, he may have to add rules to his grammar. 
If he vants **;o limit his language to a certain dialect, this may 
mean a simplification of his grammar. This may lead to the appearance 
of new languages. Latin was once an "international language" over the 
continent of Europe and parts of North Africa and the Middle iiast. 
When there was no need for Latin as an international means of commu- 
nication, people began to use regional dialects which were more 
economical in effort. 

The above argument that the learner may combine some phonological 
segments or rules from the native language with those of the target 
language to form a "super-grammar" has a parallel in morphology. 
The morphological rules of the foreign language or languages learned 
may make use of the same features Of the native language but with 
some constraint or change in order. For example, let us compare the 
definite article in Arabic, Lnglishp and Romanian which are three 
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unrelated lanpuagosi 
Arabic J 



Definite Article^ > noun 
as a prefix _j 

'al 'the' + walad 'boy' 
''alwalad 'the boy' 
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Noun 4-\lndeflnite Article 

L + suffix 

walad *boy' + un 'a' 

waladun 'a boy* 



an^l? sh I 

Definite Article + Noun 

the boy 
Indefinite Article + Noun 
a boy 

Ronanlani 

Noun +1 Definite Articl^i 
I as a suffix 

stea -f UA 

•star + 'the' (f.s. ) 
steaUA 'the star' 



pom 'tree' + ul *the' (m.s.) 
poinul 'the tree' 
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Indefinite Articled Noun 

Independent 
Un 'a* (m.s.) + pom 'tree* 
un nora 'a tree' 



•a* (f.s.) stea 'star* 
ci stea •a star* 

If a native speaker of Arabic is learning English and Romanian, he 
will make \:se of rules vihich he has aliaady, He will be either ex- 
panding the environment in which a certain rule applies or changing 
that environment. For example, in learning the place of the iinglish 
article he will be expanding the use of the definite article in 
Arabic. He will have a rule sayingi Use the article before the 
noun in iinglish. Then he will add another injle to the effect of 
using the article as a free morpheme. However, the Arabic rule of 
attaching the article to a following form will be applied in learning 
English forms such as another where aj^ is added as a pi-efix to other . 

In learning Romanian, he will reverse the order jh ..-Ich the 
article and the noun occur. The indefinite article will occur before 
the noun and the definite article will occur after the noun. Instead 
of usin,^ these two articles aa bound morphemes as it is the case in 
Arabic » i 1 use the Indefinite article as a free morpheme and 
the definite article as a suffix. 

This approach which suggests that the learner of a foreign 
languaf^e tries to form a "super-grammar** in order to avoid duplicating 
his native grammar is quite consistent with the view that grammar is an 
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apparatus that generates the sentences of the language. Such a genera- 
tive device makes use of few elements to generate an endless number 
of sentences. In learning a foreign language, the learner is apply- 
ing a similar strategy of economy j he is making the input to the rules 
more general and hence economizing in the number of rules applied. 
There is psychological evidence that this is true as the mistakes 
made by foreign learners may be made by native speakers, hixamples 
of such errors are the use of altogether for all together i a ll ready 
for already , the slips of the tongue in cases of the absence of agree- 
ment between verb and subject as in he go for he goes , the nasalization 
of vowels in the environment of nasals and the use of the marked form 
as in I Somebody left their book here , etc. Some of these uses, like 
the last one, may even be characteristic of certain regional dialects. 
This shows that the native learner and the foreign learner try to 
economize and use a ''short-cut" in their production, Instead of learning 
two forms all rl^ht and alright ^ one form can do, In the same manner ^ 
when a person is learning 'a foreign language, he will tend to make 
use of what he has already. Moreover • the learning of a 

foreign language is similar to the learning of another dialect of the 
native language. 

The change in conversation from one dialect to another, or from 
one register to another, is not different from the change from one 
language to another, Some tribes in Australia (cf* Steinberg ^ 
Jakobovits, 19?l) use a certain language when speaking among them- 
selves and use ''another language that is completely different when 
speaking to a person who is a 'caboo,*' (p, ^3^) The same is also true 
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of diglossia which is not different fvo7\ bllinguallstni 

Kartinet (i960) saysi 

The Idea that billngualism implies two 
languages of equal status is so wide- 
spread and so well established that 
linguists have proposed the term 'dlg- 
lossia* to designate a situation where 
a community uses, according to cir- 
cumstances, both a more coioqulal 
idiom of less prestige and another of 
more learned and refined status. This 
implies that •billngualism' is found 
only with individuals! whereas Miglossia' 
is a phenomenon of whole conrnunities. 
(p. 139) 

The last sentence implies that in the mind of one person dlglossla 
and billngualism are similar in having one grammar each. The only 
difference is only in terms of "social" usej dlglossla (cf. Ferguson , 
1972) is characteristic of the whole society while billngualism is 
a characteristic of one person. 



6,0, yhat is the motivation behind the idea of *'super-nrammar" ? 

When a person learns a second language, he may have to learn 
a new grammatical system, Such a new system nay complicate his 
repertoire. To effect economy in his new grammar, he avoids du- 
plicating the rules he may have acquired before. Similar ideas have 
been dealt with by many linguists and psychologists. Zipf dealt 
in many of his articles with the speaker's need to effect communic- 
ation with minimum differentiation of features, This may conflict 
with the listener's need to understand with nininum effortt that is> 
the need for maximum differentiation of features. The speaker wants 
his message to be formed with inlnimal redundancy v:hile the listener 
may need the redundant features so that comprehension can bo easy. 
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Between such conflicting interests a language adjusts to the mul- 
tiple pressures of shifting compromises. Hence the development of 
a language may not be solely a matter of adjustments by native 
speakers. All users of Ihe l-in^oiagij^ native or foreign speakers, con- 
tribute by their use of the language to this development. Moreover, 
some of the strategies used in learning a foreign language may be 
similar to those used in acquiring the native language. One of these 
processes is the combination of elements to generate larger units. 
This process may be so general that elements borrowed from different 
languages into the native language may be combined together. This 
is the case in English where words borrowed from various languages 
are used with affixes borrowed from Latin or Greek. ThVs leads to 
another point, i.e. the features available to the person learning a 
foreign language may be used in such a way so as to produce the required 
feature or features. For example, an English-speaking person learning 
Slndhi voiced aspirated plosives will learn these new segments by 
combining the features voice and aspiration used in English with plosion. 
Such a strategy will effect economy in effort which is the main 
motivation behind 'feuper-grammar". In the meantime, there may be opposite 
forces at work. Simplification on one dimension can lead to complic- 
ation on another. For example, the use of voiced aspirated plosives 
by a person who has voiceless a^irated plosives will require him to 
set a constraint on the environment in which each is used. He has 
to be aware the difference between both categories and how to use 
each. 
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6,1. Contrastive analysis has to take the Idea of "super-grammar" 

into consideration because it will bo economical in analysis. 
Moreover, it will help in relating the different coraponents of the 
"grammar" with each other. More important than this is the fact that 
linguistic description has to explain the facts it deals with,' 
It is not enough to deal with forms or configurations of forms j our 
analysis has also to effect explanatory adequacy and comprehensiveness 
of description. Chapter IV will deal with this in detail. 
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CHAPTER III 

LINGIJT^TIC D1;?^ICI^T:CI^i 0^ C'^^.'^T;'^ CO:''^^'.;'^*^^!''''^ ^p-^,oin^^^ 

0*0. It was nontionnd in the preceding ch^oter thnt. the current 

contrnstivo apnroich<^f5 ^ssun^ th<it th'^ l^^rn'^^* s-'ior'^t'^s the native 
and t'^rget f^rinnnrs in his mind. It w<\3 shovm thnt th^s f?o«s ^f?alngt 
the principle of le^st resistance and th" movement of lanmi'^fTes 
townrd complete discreteness \n us^npr the^.r forws^ 

So?:e rontrastiv^sts, Dlnfr-^11 (IP^V^.), ^or examnle, cal*L for ""t^e 
^ most highly v^lu^d ^p.m-'.ar'' (p. 15?^ fro'n each lanmn^re to be used in 
contrastive analysis. It was r^entioned in Chapter T th^t current 
contrastlve analyses cannot account for ^^ttesfed expression problems* 
Th^s chapter will f^ive ex^^rr.ples of how the current llncrilst-^c theo>*le3 
nay not be able to account for nany linpniiptic facts in the lanfniaores 
contrasted. 

0.1» Current linguistic theories? are Interested in syntactic, 

phonological, and semantic components • This separation of connonents 
is wrong because In f.^rst lan^ri^jcr^ ecquisltion and f{\^o in fo^elem 
language learninfr, the stnjicture of lan^rua.^e is internalized as a 
whole alon^T with its fiinction. The fom^lisrn of these theories misses 
a gredt deal becauce of the separation of the different components 
of the gra^.raar that affect each other. The interrel^^tedness 
between the different levels of th^ granm^ir is clear in the mistakes 
nade by the learners of the foreign language. For exanple, the 
student who nakes pauses at wrong positions as *n the sentence: 
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(1) Tho n^w ^ t<^achnr fron^ / ^.p;l^.nd ^ is teach*' 

F^nplish in / this school, 
hnc the SjTitactic probl^^ of not knowing the immediate constituent? of 
the sent'^nce '^Ithouf^h his r^ict'^ke is cle^.r nt tho rhoriolonical 
level. Tho present linrruistic theories th^nk th^it llnffulstic 
interference happens at a s^nele level only; for Inst? nee, the 
vov»el systein of the n^^tive Inn^ni^^.^re influences the woduction of 
the t''\rf^et vov;els. Put, in the nenntime, different levels of the 
grar^.'nar ray also Interfere with one another in the rrocess of 
lanfju^f^e learning?. The distinctions between the different levels 
of the gramar may, sometires, obscure as nuch as they reveal, ^^e 
may m*ss a great deal if we ripidly separate errors into 'Vhonolog- 
Ical**, syntactic*', etc. For exajnrle, the student who uses tho olural 
riorpheme with _s_tndent nay be faced with the phonological problem 
of consonant clusters dt the end of the word and as a result r^ay 
add an epenthetic vovel nronouncin^ the word as ^^tudint+s"^ . The 
sarie may even be true in the interaction between the syntax and the 
ser.antics of the sentence where the s>'Tit''ct.ic error of th'^ student 
may be dtie to his ser.antic intention of deleting^ the red-mdant 
elenents in the sentence. For exanple* th« student who writes: 

(2) He go to his office \j[t bus every riay, 

where the verb does not show ar^rren'^nt with the subj<^ct, h^s con- 
veyed a complete nessarre ar the ^.dverb of t^'ne at the crd of the 
sentence can show the tine of Miction in the sentence and he)ice 
addinf.; to the verb would be redundant. 

Lakoff (1971) has been aware of such sbortconinc?s ^n the 
current theory of tr^^nsfoiTia^ional analysis and this is why he 
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su^.Msted the Idea of global rules In the grannar, Such rules trace 
the history of derivation between non-adjacent trees. But such a 
hypothesis rests on the assumption that xiiles are ordered, Kowever> 
recent research (Koustoudefei 19?2) has shown that it would be more 
economical if we do away with the notion of rule ordering and consider 
rales to be applicable in case their structural description is raet, 

0.2- One of the basic assun\ptions of transfortaational generative 

grannar (Chomsky > 19^5) ajnd the generative semantics approach 
(McCawley, 1971) is that the rules of any descriptive analysis 
natch the natural rules of language. It is also assumed that these 
rules are universal for the speakers of the languages under inves- 
tigaticn* These two aosurriptions are dubious because they obscure 
the difference between description through formal generation and human 
production of messages* The use of these approaches for the purpose 
of contrastive analysis (of. Di Pietro, 19?2) may imply that the ^ 
problems of all the learners of a certain target language will be 
the same. Although there may be some *common^* errors among 
learners who speak different languages, yet each learner may make 
his own mistakes* 

These theories also imply that contrastive analysis can ' aprlori 
predict the errors of a learner uxA the problems he will confront In 
learning the target language by contrasting the structure of that 
language and the structure of hiu naiivo language. As I have shown in 
Chapter I| this approach is i^ongt it also fails to relate interference 
from the native language to interference from the target language. 
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1.0. There are nany llnr^istic phenonona which the above linguistic 
theories, cannot explain. In this section I will give examples from 
Arabic and LYiglish that the structural, transfcrniational, and gen- 
erative semantics approaches cannot account for. 

1»1,0, The celebrated structural approach used in contrastive analysis 

is that of Lado (i960). This approach depends on form, nesuiing, and 
distribution applied to the languages that are to be contrasted. 
This approach has the following shortcomings! 

1.1. 1. It is atomistic. At the same timef the three criteria of fornii 
meaning, and distribution are not enough. They do not tell us "how" 
the form, meaning or distribution is there or "why it is there. In 
other words, they do not have any explanatory adequacy. Moreover, the 
relationship between form, meaning, and distribution is not clear. 
These three criteria are variables but the rules under which these 
variables operate whould have priority of investigation. If a student 
makes a mistake, the result is clear in the wrong form, meaning, or 
distri^jution. But this mistake is due, in the first place, to the 
application of a wrong rule. So, contrastive analysis should begin 

by investigating the semantic category and the rules that map it 
into linguistic forms. 

1.1.2. Lado deals with form, meaning, and- distribution in a linear 
order. This may result in looking at things from the wrong direction. 
For an example, let us deal with the followin^p; two sentences! 

(3) The sheep is hungry. 
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(U) The shoep are hungry. 
To Lado, sheep Is singular in (3) because It occurs with 
and it is plural in (^) because are occurs after it. But this is 
not a good explanation because Is^ and are were chosen after the speaker 
intended to use sheep in the singular or plural form. In other words i 
it is not i_s or are that nakes sheep singular or plural, It is better 
to look at the semantic component that makes this difference clearer 
because there may bo cases in which this difficulty cannot be resolved 
otherwise. For exan^ple, in British English there is a group of nouns 
which can be used as singular or plural in different contexts such 
as goyernr.entt club i board, etc. Although the context can show whether 
the word is singular or plural, Lado's criteria cannot do that, In the 
following sentence the number of the subject is neutralized between 
the singular and the plural i 

(5) The government discussed the matter yesterday. 

This may mean that the government discussed the matter as a unit with 
somebody else or discussed it among- themselves. 

3.1*3» Form, meaning, and distribution are not binding criteria. There 
may bo a form that does not have a meaning as do in 

(6) Do you need this? 

Moreover, the same meaning may be rendered by different forms, iiimphatic 

stress in (?) can be also rendered by the form do which attracts stress 
as in (8). 

(?) I know. 
(8) I do know. 
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Lado's approach will group tocother sentences that are. semantically 
different, This is because to him "Grannatical structure as matters of 
form, , ♦correlate with natters of meaning'* (p, 52), But this correla- 
tion is not true in every case. The following three sentences have 
nearly the same surface structure but they are semantically different, 

(9) He criticized a book, 

(10) He wrote a book, 

(11) He is playing the radio upstairs. 

These sentences have the surface structure S V 0, but in (9) the book 
was there before he criticized it» In (lO) the book came into being 
as a result of his writing, In (ll), on the other handf what is 
playing is the radio and not the person, (12) will be wrongly put 
in the same category with (ll), 

(12) He is playing football outside. 

On the other hand, Lado's approach is not economicJal as it will put 
under different categories sentences that should be put under one 
category. For example, he will not group together (13) and (l^), 

(13) He seated the childrenf 

(1^) He made the children sit down. 
Although (13) and (14) have* different surface structures they should be 
grouped under one heading! "Causative'*, Both sentences mean; 

(15) He caused the children to sit down, 

3.1.5- From what was uaid in the above section, It is clear that the 

sane meaning may be rendered by different forms (cf, (13) and (14) )• 
However the sane form nay be used to convey different semantic 
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conceptions* For example, a statement may be used to give information 
or to convey an indirect coramandi 

(1?) It is nice in hero, 

(18) It is cold in here. 

Both are statements with nearly the same stress pattern, but (l8) can 

be used as an indirect way of aoking somebody to shut the door. This 

problem can be dealt with as part of "usage" and any contrastive 

study that does not deal with such a problem begs the question. It 

is the fault of Lado that he purposely leaves "usage" out of his study, 

Lado (i960) says J 

The usage point of view does not give us criteria 
to decide which natters of usage are significant 
in conmunlcatlon and which are notj it does not 
tell us how to locate those elements that are part 
of the signaling structure of the language, that 
signal its structural meanings. The usage point 
of view results in "problems" that require the 
student to decide if this or that turn of phrase 
is the best one, regardlo^ s of whether or not the 
difforence is structurally important in communic- 
ation, (p. 52) 

Any successful contrastive study should deal with "usage" because 
this is one of the areas that learners find to be difficult, A 
learner who responds to (19) using yes or no misses the main'point 
and does not understand what he is supposed to do, 

(19) Could you open the door, pleaee? 

Such a question presupposes that the hearer has the ability to open 
the door. As a resiilt, he is not supposed to use yes or no. He 
is supposed to perform an action. Lado's problem is that he confuses 
usage and structural meanings. Usage will not cau&e any problem if 
structure is not the only criterion used to decipher meaning, The 
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.semantic component of the /ri'anrnar is very important and if this is 
included as an area of contrastive analysis, the study can account 
for Interference from the native language as well as interference 
fron the target language itself. 

Neglecting the study of "usage" means putting unneeded constraints 
on the criteria of analysis* Lado may be interested in the system 
as a whole. He is aware of different nedia in different languages, 
e.g. word order in one language versus inflection In the other; or 
function word in one language versus inflection in the other. But 
this superficial difference is not a difference in rules. The 
difference is only in the way of showing a certain rule, A linguist 
should be interested in the rules themselves and how these rules 
interact to forr,i a systen. This requires a study of language behavior, 
Ferguson (1971> p. 139) is right when he says that language 

behavior can be studied systematically to discover its structure! 
is more than simply the ling^uist's reyerence for language, since it 
has led to a number of discoveries about universal characteristics 
of language, " 

1.1, 6» Lado's criteria will create difficulties for conLrastive studies. 

As an illustration, it is very difficult to contrast the ''infinitive" 
in English and ii/gyptian Colloquial Arabic by applying those criteria. 
Let us consider the following sentences i 

(20) Ho wants to go. 

(21) huwwa 9awiz yuruh. 

he wants he goes. / 
"He wants to go. " 




3y applyln,^ Lado's criteria- we may conclude that Arabic does not 
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havo the equivalent of tho l;.n,;:lish infinitive as the verb yuruh 
"go" can show mmbcr and gender i 

(22) hiyya 9av/za turuh. 
she vants she goes. 
"She wants to go, " 

(23) humma 9awztn yuruhu, 
they vant they go, 
"They want to go," 

Or we may be satisfiedj according to Lado's criteria, by saying that the 
Arabic infinitive shows number and gender. But this is not true as I 
will show hereafter. 

The rerf^ote structure of sentence (20) above is (2^). 



NP 
I 

PfiON 
I 

he 



•S 

V 
I 

want 



VP 



/ 
It 



NP 



NP 
I 

he 
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go 



By applyin/5 for ...to complementizer the tree will look likes 
(25) . 

,VP. 



NP 
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want 




VP 

/I 

to go 
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By Ijb-roplacenont, equi-NP deletion (dolotin^;,^ ho ) and by deleting for 
we Gct tho intermediato structure j 

(26) He want to go. 

3y applying the rule of subject-verb agreement, the output will 

boi 

(27) He wants to go, 

In this sentence, the agreement is between he and wants only but go 
does not change its form because it in now in the verb phrase comple-^ 
ment and does not have a subject to agree with. The Arabic so-called 
infinitive shows number and gender because these are the markers of 
afrroement between the subject and the verb, The irule of equi-noun 
phrase deletion is applied to English but not to Arabic. So, when wo 
say that the Arabic infinitive shows number and gender we are confusing 
the issue and we are not able to explain the facts correctly. The only 
difference between Arabic and En^'^llsh in this case is in applying a 
certain rule, i.e. irjqui-Noun Phrase deletion, Lado's criteria do not 
even mention this rule. His analysis will make It impossible to 
contrast the Arabic and the English infinitives, 

1,1,?. Lado's criteria do not account for related syt; tactic phenomena 

in the lan^^age contrasted. They deal only with "parts" of what 
should be contrasted, Ag an illustration, let us contrast the fol- 
lowing two sentences of English and Ef.yptian Colloquial Arabic 1 

(28) He is In class. 

(29) huwwd fllfasl 
"He is in class." 
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At the surface structure, the only contrast here is that Arabic does 
not have the verb bo in the present tense. But the case is more r;om- 
plicated than this, (29) has another variety where the participle 
mawgrild 'present' is usedj 

(30) huwwa raawgud filfasl, 

•*he (is) present in class," 
Lado may compare sentences (29) and (30) saying that the participle 
can bo deleted in certain positions and ir.ay add that the verb be is 
deleted in the present, as in (29)- But this is nisslng the issue. 
As I will show later, the present tense in Arabic is the unmarked 
tense which need not be shown; the particple is derived from an 
underlying verb to show this unmarked tense. To prove this point 1 
this underlying verb has to be used if sentence (29) is embedded in 
? ana 9aw2u 'I want him to't 

(31) ?ana gawzu yitwigid filfasl, 

'I want him to be present in class, 
Lado's analysis cannot account either for deriving the participle 
and using it as in (30) or for deleting it as in (29). In other 
words r it is not economical because it will require many forms, 
meanings, and distributions without using few rules to explain the 
related syntactic phenomena in the languages contrasted, 

1.1.8, Form, meaning, ajid distribution, as variables, cannot make up 

a grammar. The aim sbould be to recognize and account for all those 
places in the two languar^^^s conti^asted where there can be a possibility 
of meaningful choice and to state the range of possibilities at each 
place. In some instances wo face a choice among a very small number 
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of possibilities* This happens for instance when we have to choose 
between this and that , or between singular and plural, or between past, 
present, and future, or between positive and negative. The range of 
choice may bo also exhaustive. For example, vliere "positive" can be 
chosen, ^'negative** is the only possible alternative. There are other 
places, however, where we can choose from a very large numh'er of 
possibilities and where the fornis do not belong to one class. In 

(32) He was sitting • 

we can choose from among there, here , alone , unhappily , near the door , 
etc. Kany other choices are perfectly possible, and probably no 
two people would agree on the many Itens that can be used here, 

1.1.9. Form, meaning, and distribution are not mutually exclusive criteria. 

Form is part of meaning , not opposed to it» Moreover, meaning cannot 
be limited to form because the meaning of the sentence Is not equiv- 
alent to the total meaning of its words. Meaning may even go beyond 
the words of the sentence as in cases of presupposition and entailment. 
This approach does not differentiate between grammatical meaning such 
as in boys vs, bo^ and the semantic meaning. The natxires of grammar 
and lexis are such that any statement made In grammar can account for 
a larger number of events than a statement made in lexis. 

1.2^0 Transformational Grammar 

1.2,1. Transfornational-generatlve gi-ammar is interented in "competence** t 

the ideal speaker-hearer in a homogeneous situation. We know that 
the speech of a society if far from homogeneous. Although it may be 
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said that a scientific analysis of lanfiaaf^e has to separate tho theory 
of langur.ge ( lanfruo or compotonce ) from the theory of the use of 
language ( parole or performance ) t this separation may help in theoret- 
ical investlGation and not in a pedagogical situation. This is 
because in a pedagogical situation wo are interested mainly in perfor- 
mance or the actual use of language. 

Transforma'tional grammarians separate coripetence from performance 
because of their interest in the formal structure of the spoken language. 
Any inclusion of variables from performance would ^ according to them, 
render impossible the representation of either the systematic character 
of language or the systematic character of speech behavior, Even when 
they relate sentences to each other, they do so only in terms of formal 
structure. The same Is true of investigating the stmctural description 
of a sentence which is viewed as a string of formal units. This approach 
neglects a great deal about the semantics of the sentence, its function, 
and the context in which it can be used* Although scientific inves- 
tigation is not required to include all facts about speech, what 
transformational analysis leaves out is of paramount significance to 
the learner of a foreign language. 

1.2.2. The theory of transformational grammar cannot account for the con- 

text in which a certain sentence can be used or the way it will be 
understood by the hearer if extralingutstic factors have to be taken 
into consideration. For examt>le, if one is christening a ship^ we 
expect the b3ttle to break. The sentence i 

(33) I hereby call this ship Queen Kary» 
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is void if tho bottle fails to break, Transf ox^mational er^anim.arians 
and generative semanticists cannot incorporate sucn notions into thoir 
formal analysis. In teaching; a foreign language, we would not like 
to teach it without making the learner know if the sentence is void 
or felicitious. This does not mean that the theory of grammar has to 
include everything from tho everyday situation. This will be very 
simplistic, f^'or example, we need not incorporate into our grammar 
the notion that fire burns things so that the learner can understand 
correctly the sentence t 

(33) If you put paper on fire it bums, 
as such knowledge has no bearing on the content of such a sentence. 
But the entailment and presupposition of sentences may be conditioned 
by the culture in which a language is spoken. Chomsky's theory does 
not account for the acquisition of this everyday toowledge. Such a 
knowledge should bo added as a parameter in the grammar because the 
intention of the speaker may vary from situation to situation. 
Csgood (1971) has shown that such extralinguistic factors determine 
the' formation of *oentences. He carried out the following experiments 
with his graduate students, lie used a plastic ring (orange'X a 
ball ( small and black) and two plastic cups (one red and one green), 
Ke told the thirty students that he would ask them to close their 
eyes when he gave the number of each of five little demonstrations^ 
then to open then when he said "open" and to close them again when he 
said "close" and then they wirre simply to describei in a single 
sentence that a hypothetical siX'-year-old boy outside tho door would 
understand, what they observed during the eyes-open period. The five 
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experimonts were as follows! 

1. He placed the orange ring in the middle of the table. 

2t He stood holding the ball. They were instioicted to refer to 

him as the man , 
3. He placed the black ball in the middle of the table. 

He stood holding the red plastic cup in his hand. 
5. He placed the green plastic cup in the middle of the table* 
Everytime he placed a new item on the table r he removed the other one. 

Demonstrations 1,3» 5 were identical except for the particular 
object which was in the middle of the otherwise bare table, an orange 
ring, a black ball, or a green cup. Yet the types of sentences the 
students produced varied markedly. 

The sentences produced by -Ml were typically eithert 
(3^) An orange ring is on the table, or 

(35) There is an orange ring on the tables 
Sentences with the definite article j 

(36) The ring on the table is orange. 

or sentences making explicit the adjectival transformation 
(3?) A ring is on the table and it is orange , 

almost never occurred. On the other hand, after seeing #2 (usually 

described as the nan is holdin g a s mall black ball \ #3 did reg^ilarly 

yield sentences with the definite article along with adjectival 

pronominalizatiom 

(38) The black ball is on the table. 

Demonstration ?^5, following the nan is holdin f^: a red cup > did 

typically produce 
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(39) The cup on the tablo ts green . 
Osgood's experiments show that non-llnguistlc, perceptual antec- 
edents can create, as he says, "co^itlve presuppositions'* In the 
same way that previously heard or uttered sentences do* These, pre-- 
suppositions influence the form sentences take, The speaker forms 
his sentences in a way that can be informative to Lis listener. So, 
what the listener is aware of should not be repeated; only the new 
idea or thing has to be mentioned. For example, if a speaker has 
already seen a particular black ball, and assumes that his listener 
is faniliar with it also, then it is absurd for him to say the ball 
on the table is b lack because the size or color is not informative j 
it is its new location which is informative now. This shows, to 
quote Osgood, "Neither the syntactic bone nor the lexical flesh of 
sentences created by real speakers is independent of the non-linguistic 
contexts in which they occur, * , * the form as well as the content of 
sentences can be influenced by manipulating the perceptual context 
in which they are produced." (p, 498) This also shows that the 
so-called underlying structure is not purely linguistic. As Osgood 
says I 

The implication of the very recent work on 
presuppositions, as well as of ny little 
demonstrations, would seem to bo that what is 
"transformed" into a surface sentence is not 
another 'sentence' ... but rather a momentary 
cogi^itive state which is not linguistic at all 
yet has its own complex semantic structure* 
(p. 519) 

This momentary co.;^nttive state, mentioned by Osgood, is whore 
sentences "come from and go to". This is deeper than the deep 
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structure posited by Chomsky and tho generative setnanticlsts, 

1,2,3* Transfornational grammar has been used for the purposes of 

contrastive analysis by Di Pletro in his book Lancua^e Structures in 

Con trast . Di Pietro srys in this booki 

To make a contrastive analysis operational » 
contrasts would have to be expressed as a 
series of conversions performed on the source 
language in order to produce the forms of the 
goal language, (p. 18) 

This has the dangerous assumption that the target rules or trans- 
formations called ^'conversions'* by Di Pietro — will operate 
on the native language to produce the target language. This 
means two things i 

a. The deep structure of the native language is not different 
from that of the target language j hence the rules of the target 
language will have the input on which they operate provided by 
the native language, This may be the general assumption of the 
current theory of transformational grammar which posits the phrase 
structure rule 

S NP VP 

as an underlying remote structuret But this remote structure is 
not enough for rules to apply because certain grammatical rules may 
be constrained by subcategorization features peculiar to every 
language. An example of that was given in Chapter II about 
nonhuman plurals in Arabic which take the feminine singular 
subject marker, adjectives, and pronouns» Koreover, the equivalent 
forms In the target language may have different grammatical character- 
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istics. For exanple, In fcirie^lish, the verb runor is always used in 
the passive voice while the Arabic equivalent ?a!ta9a may be used 
in the active or passive voice t 

(40) a, huwwa ?a,^a9a ?anna ?alvazira furjll. 

Lit.: 'he rumored that the minister was fired*' 
c ^ 

b. ?Uot9a ?anna alwazira fusil. 

'It was rumored that the minister was fired.* 

This characteristic cannot be explained by the semantic connotations 

of the verb that the person started the rumor nay not be known 

because the same idea can be stated in the active voice i 

(Ul) I know it is John who set that r^mor after Mary. 

This peculiar grammatical behavior may be due to historical change 

in usage as the verb rumour was used in the active voice by 

Shakespeare; this verb also gave the active participle runourer which 

was used to mean **one who rumors a thing." 

Koreover, conclusions dravm only on the basis of the formal 

application of rules may be wrong. For example, transformational 

analysis considers as an NP the node that can be moved by passive 

to the front of the sentence as inj 

(^2) Structural Description: NP^^ Aux VP NP^ 

Structural Change: NP be V + en by NP. 

^ J- 

But there are many sentences in r^n^rlish that meet this structural 
description but cannot be passivizedj 

(^3) 2i« 3am possessed a cow. 
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b, * A cow was possessed by Sam, 
I wanted a new book. 

d. * A new book was wanted by me. 
However, no transformationalist would like to say that the conjJtit- 
uent occurring after possess or want in the above liinglish 
sentences is not an NP as it does not undergo the passive rule, 

b, Di Fietro assumes that the learner would not be able to 
internalize the target grammar as part of his competence. We have, 
according to Di Pietro's assumption, to teach the student how to 
apply rules only. However, Di Fietro adds a conflicting note as 
he says: ^'Whatever is postulated for the syntactic base, the 
purposes of contrasting languages are best served by keeping deep 
syntax aa uninvolved as possible*' (p. 53)* Moreover, if the 
grammar used in the classroom is interested in rules, this will 
mean that we will be talking about language while we should be 
Interested in the actual use of language. Students may learn the 
rules, but they may apply them wrongly. This way of instruction 
may be also unnatural as in first lajiguage acquisition, the 
child arrives at the rules himself. Ke abstracts the rule 
after hearing different forms used around him. Moreover, trans- 
formational rules with the different constraints on them are too 
abstract to be effective in a pedagogical situation, 

1,2 A, The application of transformational grammar in contrastive 

analysis nay not "explain" certain linguistic phenomena simply 
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because of the separation of the different conpcnents of the grammar 
This is clear In cases where the motivation behind a syntactic rule 
is semantic. For example i a contrastive study of Arabic and Kngllsh 
will be confronted by the fact that in Arabic there are two types of 
sentences: sentences with verbs and sentences without verbs or equa 
tional sentences* A transformationalist may say that there is one 
underlying sentence in Arabic and that the verb be is deleted in the 
present and added in the past and future tenses* Another trans- 
formationalist may say that equational sentences are derived from 
verbal sentences, Within the formal framework of transformational 
grammar no explanation for the motivation behind the rule or its 
actual use in conversation can be advanced. Such an explanation 
will have to make use of the actual semantics of the sentence. In 
Arabic, equational sentences are used to denote an unmarked present 
situation contemporaneous with the act of speech ungovemed by 
what comes before or after it, (cf, my H.A, thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1972), 

The aim should be to show that linguistic analysis, and in 
the same manner the process of acquiring language, must involve 
a much more complex analysis procedure than that offered by mere 
listing of rules and the relationship among rules. Out of many 
sentences that the student hears — elliptical, hesitational, 
semi-grammatical and grammatical — he has the ability to abstract 
the rules for himself and find out the relationship bctwaon them. 

The idea of combining syntax, semantics, and situational 
factors into our ajialysis is very important especially in cases 
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whore tho semantic notion is built into the form and where the 
situatlnnal response is not conditioned by the syntactic form of 
the message. In what follows I will give examples of these two 
notionst For example, in Literary Arabic, the idea of "causation" 
is built into the morpheme, Th^ s causation has different semantic 
levels that are rendered by different internal changes of the word\ 

a, action caused by a higher source is rendered by doubling 
tho second radical; kattab i to cause someone to write somethingt 

b, action happening by chanco or initiated by the doer only 
without the expectation of the experiencer of action t this notion 
is rendered by using the vowel a after the first radical as an 
infix t s^ ad a i to cause somebody to be able to do something, 

c, action that has to be done by one person only is rendered 
by using the prefix ?a — i 7arsala i to cause something to be sent. 

c. Reciprocal action is rendered by using the prefix ta and 
and infix at tarasala "to correspond with". 

6.M Spontaneous and inchoative actions are rendered by using 
the prefix ?inj ?inkasara '*brcke'*, ?intaha "ended", etc. 

The syntactic form of the message alone .nay not determine 
the responses the content may also be a decisivo factor* In 
Ef^ptian Colloquial Arabic, the answer to a question may depend on 
its form (whether it is positive or negative), content, or a 
combination of both. For example, the answer toi 




Is it true that he didn't come? 
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nay bot 

(^5) a, ?aywap huwwa maga 



Lit.: yes, he didn't (cono), 

b, la?, huwwa ga* 
Lit. No, ho did (cone), 

c. ?aywa, huvrwa ga. 
Lit, Yes, he did (come), 
di la? I huwwa maga]^. 

No, he didn't (cone). 



We find here that a) and b) are different from English in that the 
forn or the content may be responded to, c) aiid d) are similar 
to English. 




CHAr?-^ IV 
k I'^V AFPROACH 



0»0» It vnn r.hovn in Chat^torsll and ITT thnt tho current linrr^Hstic 

thoori'>s cannot s^rvo tho riirroso of contr^.r?t3 ve analysis as th<^y cnnnot 
acconnt for certain psycholc;jic4, corr';unicational, and linr^uistic 
phenomena • This chapter will s^ov th-^t wh^t is n^^cloA is a theory 
ba^^od uron and r^^pr^sont^ nfj tho full strtict^iral and scimntic com- 
plexity of natural lan^nia^^e, not one which limits Hs'^lf to tho 
arbitrarily chosen artificial lan^af^e that has i relatively 55lTnple 
structure* The problem is not that current theories yield wron^ 
answers to th^- q^inctionj^ they apk; it is thnt they are askintj the 
vroni{ questions. V.'hat we need is an aprro^ch th^t d'^als niean'^nnfully 
with the question, "Hov is lanpuan^ organised to convey r.oan^nr*?" 
rather than ''How are syntactic stractiy:es organi7.ed when viewed in 
isolation?" Thir. approach will dr?>w on tte functions of l^ngn^gej 
intrinsic functions, i.e. the use of lanf^nage, and extrinsic f unctions, 
i.e. the relation between lan^raqfre and culture. S^ich functions hnve the 
pov7^r of constralrts thnt filter the lin^ruistic forms and rules. 

This functional approach will be rore corrrehensive thnn the 
current lin;^uistic theories. Lan^^unne will be considered to be more 
than a set of sentences or a systen of habits. The native sneaker 
*-ay have abilities beyond those posited by forml transformational 
grarr.ar, for exanple, abilities to judt^e the prarr.nrticality, 
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acceptability, dovlancy, syncnyniy of sentences, etc. Psycholin^julstlc 
data, functional use, situational requirements as well as generative 
ability are theoretically relevant and can lead us to select, in a 
systematic way, certain gramriatical formulations over others, thereby 
achieving explanatory adequacy, This analysis will be shown to be 
more valued in terms of lule generality and simplicity metric than 
the current analyses. The main motivation behind such an approach is 
that li' our grammar is going to deal with a natural language, such a 
natural language must be a member of the set of all possible languages, 
and It must also be of such a nature and structure that it can be 
learnable and usable by human beings. 

This approach, as will be shown hereafter, can effect economy 
in our analysis of languages because ( 

a. Extralinguistlc factors such as the status of speaker and 
hearer may determine the choice of certain forms. 

b. Linguistic components are not watertight compartments^ for 
example, a question may be used as an indirect order or request while 
a statement can be used for the same purpose. 

c. Acceptability of sentences depends on the native speaker 
knowledge of the world and the function of language as he sees it. 

d. Ambiguity derives from knowledge of the world as well as 
the application of grammatical rules. For ejiample, the sentencei 

(1) John and Mary are married, 
is ambiguous between i 

(2) John and Mary are husband and wife. 

and (3) John is married and Mary is married but they are not 
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husband and vdfe, 
Sentence (l) may be said to to anblguous as a result of applying 
the rule of conjunction reduction to the remote structure which is» 

{k) John is married and Mary is /narried. 
The same rule of conjunction reduction can be said to have applied toj 

(5) John and William are married* 

3ut while sentence (l) is ambiguous^ sentence (5) is not because our 
knowledge of the world tells us tl.at two men cannot be married to each 
other. This shows that formal application of rules alone cannot 
account for amibiguity in all its aspects. 

e* Rules can be accounted for semantically as well as situation- 
ally, For oxamplCi implicative verbs (cf. Karttunen, 19?l) presuppose 
the truth of their complement while non-implicative verbs do not, 
e*g. 

(6) John managed to solve the problem, 
implies the truth ofi 

(?) John solved the problem. 
On the other hand, the sentencei 

(8) John hoped to solve the problem, 
does not imply the truth of (9)» 

(9) John solved the problem. 

This fact shows why (lO) is a contradiction^ and (ll) is not« 

(10) *John managed to solve the problem, but he didn*t 

solve it, 

(11) John hoped to solve the problemi but he didn't solve 

It. 



?o 

Those verbs involve cortain prosuppositionG and hence the speaker of 
(6) is comrilttcd to the truth of the complement sentence but the 
speaker of (8) is not* 

f, This approach will be econonical in dictionary entries. The 
morpheme will bo entered according to its '*core" meaning since any 
change resulting in polysemy or homonymy is similar to the change that 
results in restriction or limitation in meaning. These changes are 
due to situational shifts in the use of forms. 

1,0, Functional Approach i 

This functional approach differentiates between internal function 
and external function, Internal function means that the mesinlng of 
a sentQnce is the resultant of the meanings of all its constituent 
units and constr\ictions. However, a sentence with the "same" 
constituents may have very different functional effects in different 
situations, 3o, it may be safe to say that two occurrences of the 
"sam^' sentence may be said to have different "external" meanings* 
The sentence I 

{IZ] The train is bore, 
may cause different responses if said by some person to a friend at 
a railway station oT if the friend is standing on the rails. The 
"internal" meanings of the two occui^rences of the sentence are the 
sane, the external meanings are different. In this chapter, the 
"functions" of language are used as synonyraous with the "uses" of 
language, S :ch "uses" are not different levels of the grammar but 
they have to bo part of the grammar as they determine the system of 
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the languaRo» Lan^n^a.^e serves a variety of different ends in different 
cultural situations; the potential meaning of language can "be understood 
only as relating to those ends, The classical functional theories of 
Malinowskii ^uthlor, and Firth deal with the extrinsic functions of 
language that are investigated from an ethnographic or a psychological 
viewpoint. In vhat follows, the intrinsic study of language deals 
with how the functional diversity of language is reflected in the 
language system, and the relationship between grammatical structures 
and the "use*' of language, Following Is an illustration^ The 
sentence I 

(13) John has arrived, 
expresses a certain concept about the speaker's experience of the real 
world. This is one aspect of the "ideational" function of language, 
We could also modify the content of (13) In a systematic way, o»g, 

(W) John has arrived with Mary. 

(15) John has arrived in the new car, 

and so on. 

Secondly, sentence (13) expresses a role relationship between 
speaker and hearer. In uttering sentence (13) 1 the speaker is taking 
Upon himself the role of communicating certain facts to the hearer. 
It is an "Invitation" to the hearer to take another role which Is 
that of believing what the speaker says, Here the contrast is withi 

(16) Did John arrive? 

Finally, the speaker selects the desired form of the message that 

can effectively represent an experience in a way understandable to the 

hearer. If instead of (I3) we hadi 

(1?) The one who arrived is John, 
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This would bo tho ''textual'^ function of lanf^-uago. All these functions, 
Ideational, Interpersonal i and textual, arc, in fact, nornally present 
in adult utterances. An utterance embodies an idea or content, 
speaker and hearer, and a message of a certain form or text. Kven a 
simple sentence like (13) expresses all these elements simultaneously, 

This functional approach is clear in the areas of language 
acquisition and recent descriptions of languages. Learning the mother 
tonfpae 1^ in effect, learning the functions of language, which in turn 
provide the context for and give significance to its stxnictures and 
systems. Theories of code and register, of speech acts, of context 
of situation and the like all relate linguistic features to tho 
functions which language serves. 

1,1, Language AcQuisition t 

Tho child's experience of what language *'means" is not restricted 
to its ideational meaning or •content"; function is a very decisive 
factor for him. Every person uses the language ha acquires at a 
certain stage to fulfill all the functions that correspond to his 
needs, Aage Sailing (1953) observed that when a child has a twenty- 
word vocabulary in his mother tongue, this amount of vocabulary should 
not be considered just as part of an eventual acquisition. These 
twenty words constitute at that early s^age, as Sailing puts it, a 
"little language", that is, a complete operating lanpiaai^e fulfilling 
all tho functions which correspond to the child's needs. The twnnty- 
word little lanf^uape becomes a forty-wopl little lannjare as the needs 
themselves expand in ran^^e and precision and as ability to express them 
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develops. The same is true of foreign language learning. For a 
foreign learner^ the language Khich is presented up to any given 
stage, the first month, the first tern, and so on, should likewise 
form a complete functioning little language, within the learner's 
competence. 

The t>npe, amount, and use of vocabulary learned are conditioned 

by the presence of society. People of the world speak different 

languages because of the societies in which they are bom. A 

person speaks the language he hears in his society. This is 

because speech is an acquired "cultural*' function which is processed 

through innate mentalistic abilities. Language does not exist apart 

from the culture of the society in which it is used. As Sapir (19^9) 

says, ^'Language is a particular how of thought" (p, 218), while 

culture is what a society does and thinks. In th's respect, the 

flow of language parallels that of the inner content of consciousness. 

The content of consciousness has to be the first level of contrastive 

analysis. So, when we contrast the semantic content of vocabulary 

items or sentences we may be looking at "what" a person is thinking 

of. Here, again, culture may be a determining factor. Sometimes 

is 

we may find that one semantic content^^^covered by one v/ord in one 
language and by two words in another, For example, while English 
uses the two words watch and observe to mean different things, Arabic 
uses lahaW to convey the two semantic contents covered by these 
two English words. Cn the other hand, a language may not have 
a word that can be used to designate a new concept oy thing adopted 
by that language. Old iinglish, for example, which did not have a 
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v;ord for prient translatod It into "the learned one". In the same 
wayi If a society has no knowledge about a thing, It need not have 
a word for it. Cn the other handi languages may expand the meaning 
of the words they have in order to designate new ideas or things^ 
When the bicycles were first used in the north of the Sudan » they were 
referred to as an iron donkey , A similar phenomenon is clear In 
child language. CVie of the children I observed, a child of three 
years learning Egyptian Arabic^used to convey all his needs by using 
the word pra9an 'hungry' > e.g. ?ana ga9an 9eS " "I am hungry bread (« I 
need bread"), ?ana ra9^n mama , 'I am hungry mother (« I want mummy)', and 
so on, Remnants of such constructions are still used in adult language 
among friends. An adult may say ?ana ^9an nom "I am hungry sleep 
(=1 need some sleep)'^ The same is also true of a verb like kal 'to 
eat' whose use is extended in such sentences as kal il?igar i Lit. i 
*he ate the rent (= he did not pay the rent)", 

1,2, Lin^iistic Description : 

Kany linguistic descriptions incorporated into their analyses 
the "functions" of language. Malinowski considered that the 
structure of language mirrors the real categories derived from the 
attitudes of the child and the "primitive" man to the surrounding 
world. Later, Ilalinowski discarded the notions "primitive man" and 
"primitive language," and generalized his functional approach to 
all lang\jages. 

Some transformational grammarians used the functional approach 
to effect economy in their analysis, Katz and Postal (19^^) relate 
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questions and inporatives to statciTients by having the abstract raar^kors 
3 and I lip in the underlyinc structures of questions and imperatives 
respectively. They ^ve semantic and syntactic justifications for 
their abstract markers, First t for the sake of economy in their 
theory, they wanted to eliminate all meaning-changing transformations. 
Up to 19oht the general belief among transformationalists was that 
transformations preserve meaning. In order to eliminate the meaning- 
changing rules, it was necessary for Katz and Postal to build some 
structural difference into the syntactic structures which underlie 
declarative, imperative, and interrogative sentences. Then rules 
vhich matched semantic structuz^es with syntactic stjructures could 
make ise of the underlying difference between the various sentence 
types and would not need to take into account the application or 
lack of application of the sentence-type transformations. Such a 
treatment was able to point out the relationship amorg the three 
sentence types: declarative, interrogative, and imperative. When 
Katz and Postal did that, it seems they had in mind what a sentence 
is "used'' for: whether to state, ask a question, or order somebody 
to do something. 

These underlying pragmatic markers posited by Katz and Postal 
can explain why sen^ences liket 

(18) a, You will close the door. 

(19) b. You can lift the box, 

are ambiguous between assertion and ordtrr, and assertion and permission 
respectively. Sentece (13# a» ) may meani 

(19) a» I order you to close the door. 
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or b» I ara ansertlne the fact that you Intend to 

close the door. 

aentenco (l8, b, ) nay mean: 

(20) a, You have my permission to lift that box, • 

or b. You have the ability to lift that box, 

The presence of the underlying markers ^ and Imp specify the 

stroictural description to which the rules can apply. Thus two 

distinct underlying structures > one containing the imperative 

marker and one lacking it, would underlie the sane surface 

structure and account for its anbiguity, 

Fillmore (1966) also used contextual factors to account for 

the semantics of cone . For example in his footnote ^1, he says: 

There are, of course, contexts in which a sentence 
like I'LL GO HBRi is not inappropriate (e.g., when 
pointing on a niap)^ but there are contexts in which 
it would be just as appropriate to say I*LL GO 
Tl{r]Ryt that is I they are contexts in which the 
derionstrative value of the words Hr^RE and THriRE 
is brought into play, but in which the opposition 
between HciRf^ and THrJRi is neutralized. Similarly, 
when identifying oneself in a group photogi^aph, one 
may say THERrj'S fir], but Ht^RiJ'S FlE would be just 
as appropriate, (p. 219) 

Such situational notions do not only hc2p us understand sentences 

but also relate sentences to each other through what Fillmore calls 

"supposition rules,*' Fillmore saysi 

3y means of a supposition rule, semantic features 
associated with certain morphemes in sentences of 
certain structure are interpreted by constructing 
new sentences from the original sentences? the claim 
is made that our understanding of the original sen- 
tences includes the so.-nantic interpretation of the 
newly created sentences among their 'suppositions', 
(pp, 222-223.) 
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Fillnore departs from the current analyses of arablfruity and says that 

ambif^lty Is equivalent to the different situations in which a 

sentence can "bo usedi 

... a sentence like Hr: CAM£; TO TK^ BAf/K h^ARLY 
supposes ambiguously that I am at the bank 
now, that you are at the bank now, that I was 
at the bank when he cane, or that you were 
at the bank when he came, And there are, it 
would seem to me, the situ ations in which the 
sentences would bo aT > pro pviate (Italics mine, 
p. 226). 

Moreover, the semantic application of rules may bo determined 
by extralinguistic factors. For example, the sense in which sen- 
tences can be called analytic, meaningful, synthetic, etc. is 
different from the sense in which deictics can be, In a sentence likei 

(21) Triangles have comers* 

the pi'oposition is analytic. But the sentence! 

(22) I am here. 

is not analytic since it can be used in everyday situation by a 
person to tell another person that he is present or to tell him 
about his place. 

Application t 

The functional model can be used to account for the relation 
between words. The idiosyncratic components or uses of a certain 
form can be related to other components or uses. The semantic 
components may be also complex as they may be required to characterize 
events or situations that are also complex but semantic description 
has to deal with events in time, space, kind and identify them in 
the cultural and physical universe in which human belnf;s live. 
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Such an arialysls can effoct econony in dictionary entry and 
hence in our contrast of the lexis. For example, the different 
uses of ra?an •hun>^r'y' and Kal 'ate' vshauld be registered in the same 
lexical entry as the different uses reflect a general pattern. in the 
structure of thr? languav^e, There are also similar situations in 
which a woixi that is basically a noun can be also used as a verb. 
For exanple, the verb pilot should be related to the noun pilot # 
If the noun Is defined in part as one who flies an airplane, the 
dictionary must relate this meaning to the related meaning of the 
associated verb# This aspect of relation between different words 
may work differently in different languages. Our analysis has to 
deal with that as a result of sonantic differences that are con- 
ditioned by differences in culture* Hence , the remotest level 
of contrast should boi 

(23) Languaf^e I Lanpaia^e II 

Idea Idea 

'rford I Word Word 

where the idea may be represented by one word in Language II and by 

two words in Language I, To make our model sharp enough ^ ideas have 

to be limited clearly and hence the cultural conditioning factors 

should be the variables which contrast deals with. This can be 

demonstrated as followsi 



(2'0 Situation 

■ •!/ 

Language li language I 

Culture II Culture I 

Idea , Idea 

r ^> 

word ^ word, word 

a b a 
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At this level vo r\ay have to include deop structure constraint and 
the source of constraint which is culture. So, the type of word 
that* surfaces at the end of the above model is conditioned by the 
situation, and the idea that represents it» In other words, every 
step in the above model filters the next stop, To give an exanple, 
Arabic medals can bo divided into two categories j those that show 
person t number and gendei} and those that do noti >-umkinuka ''you 
(m, s.) can'' vs, yunkin *can* or 'may\ tagdlru 'y^^ i^^ s.) can* 
vsi nina Imurn kini 'you can, probably, ' etc. The use of one or the 
other is conditioned by the source of volition. If permission is 
Riven by the speaker, the modal does not show number, person or 
gender but if choice is left to the hearer to carry out the message 
or not, then the modal shows number, person, and gender. For ex- 
ample, the modal in sentence (25) does not show number, person or 
gender because permission may be given by the speaker or the speaker 
may be conveying to the hearer the permission given by another person. 
(26), on the other hand, leaves the choice to the hearer and so 
the modal shows person, number and gender. 

(25) min almumkini ?an tathab. 

possible that you (m, s.) go. 
*you can go* 

(26) yunkinuka ?an ta^hab 
'you (m. s, ) can go, ' 

Please also notice that the modal in (26) is derived from the same 
root avS the modal in (25) ^nd hence the derivational morphological 
process is determined by the source of volition. In other words, 
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tho rriorphernc appearing at the end of the above nodel tends to refloct 
the situation which deterMlnes tho idea that is convoyed. Such notions 
can be incorporated Into the above model to show the difference between 
i!,nglish and Arabic medals i 

I Situation | 

English I Arabic 

American Culture 



] 



Idea 

(i,0, I Permission) 



Arabic Culture 

I " ' 

. , . • • - ■ — ■} 

Idea ; 
(i.e. Permission) i 



Source 



Source 
t 



speaker 



hearer 



speaker 



hearer 



Word 


Word 


Word 


Word 


+ Modal 


+f':odal 


+ Modal 


+ Modal 


-Number 


-Number 


-Number 


+N umber 


-Gender 


-Gender 


-Gender 


^Gender 


-Person 


-Person 


-Person 


^-Person 



At this stage, the movement from one level to the other can be 
viewed as a filterinf; process that allows the word pertinent to 
the idea to be used. After this^ Intrinsic functions came j^nto 
play. Solectional restrictions appear also rV:. this level. Features 
like human J non-human^ etc. determine which words occur with each 
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other. Kor oxaraplo, the varb plooj) can occur v/lth aniniate or non- 
animato subjoctsi 

(28) John sleeps in this roon. 

(29) Thlr room sleeps five n^en, 

Althouf^h the verb sleejD, in its basic sense i refers to an activity 
of an animate being in a particular place, when the focus is on the 
place and at issue is the number of different beings that can sleep 
in that place > the verb permits the place noun phrase to appear as 
subject as in (29). This is allowable in i:.nglish but not in Arabic. 
The verb nam "sleep" does not have these seloctional restrictions. 
In Arabic we can sayi 

(30) Yurakinu ?an yanama xamsatun fi ha^ihi ilhuj rah. 
* Q.ve people can sleep in this roon. ' . 

But we cannot sayt 

(31) *ha55ihi ilhu^^rah tunayyimu xamsah. 

*th.is room can sleep five people.* 
But the problem is not a difference in select! onal restrictions. 
(31) is not grammatical in Arabic because the verb tunayyim •sleeps*' has 
causative sense in it. It means 'to cause some people to have a room or 
chance to sleep". Such causation is limited to human beings and thii 
Is why a noun phrase referring to a place cannot bo used as a subject. 
In t:nglish this is allowable. The only way to express the idea behind 
(31) is to use a verb like yasa9 'hold', yakfi 'suffice, is enough 
for* , etc. I*" ^ / f ^ f 

(32) habihi ilhujrah tasa9u xamsah. 

'This roon (can) hold (=» sleep) five (pei^sons).* 
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Howovoi^i thox-e Ir. nore to this injlo than tho idea of causatlont The 
application of this r\ile of using a place noun phrase as a subject 
is conditioned by the explicit presence in the sentence of two noun 
phrases 1 one referrinf^ to a place and the other referring to hurrian 
beings, Cur contrastive analysis has to make all that explicit. 

Such an approach can also account for the use of idionSf per^ 
sonification» polysenyt and, in general, the functional shift of words. 
Compare the followin{:c sentences t 

{ 33 ) a , ?albuy tu waqa9 . 

'the house fell. ' 
b. ?alv;aladu waqa9» 

•tho boy fell (down). ' 
This functional shift seens to have developed in tho following way. 
Vhere one kind of activity is related to a sinilar kind of activity, 
the word which identifies the foriTier activity may have an\ong its 
properties certain semantic and syntactic properties of the word that 
identifies the second activity. This is clear, for example, in the 
use of the following adjectivesj 

(3^) a, a dead person. 

b, a dead plant. 

c, a dead natch. 

d, a dead story, etc. 
It is also true in the use of sone verbs; 

iff ' (35)' JoJ'^n went to sleep." 

b, Ky le,^ went to sleep. *" 
The verb kill refers to an activity that leads to a cejrtain result, 
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i.o, puttlnf^ an ond to sornobody or something: 
('y>) a. The man killed the thief, 
b. The man killed an anirnalt 

0, You can waiv here, if you can kill three hours. 
The verb tie also refers to an activity of manipulating string-like 
objects. It is granmatical to say: 

(3?) She tied her shoestrings* 

b. She tied the knot, 
The act of tying things can lead to fastening things > and so an 
extension of the verb tie isi 

(38) She tied her shoes, 

(38) is acceptable although shoes are not in themselves the objects 
that one nanipulates when tying knots. 

These functional shifts may allow other forns to occur in the 
sentence, So> the adverbs that can be used with (3?) can be used 
with (38) 

(39) a. She tied her shoestrings [ quickly, ^ 

b. She tied the knot ] > 

; firmly, 

c. She tied her shoes [ \ 

But if the lule has certain constraints on it (cf, sentences (28) 
and (29)) I this nay entail certain constraints on the other forms that 
can bo used in the sentence, The previous examples of sleep is 
a case in point* While it is gramr^tical to sayi 

(^0) Ten people can sleep corrifortably in this room, 
it is acceptable In -Jnf^lish to says 
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(41.) ThiG roon can slenp ten ppoplo confortoblyt 
But in Ar<-b!c th*:^ equivalent of thin sentence ic unacco.pt<\ble« 
S^ich phcnonon^ ^lay f!o teyond co-occurrence rest>*^ ctlons to the 
application of certain f^r'^.r.nntical rulos. In ^r^lish th^ sent'^ncej 

U2) I tri^d to f-nd it. 
is derived froms 

(43) I tried T find it. 

In (43) thore Is a deep structure constraint th^t tho lover subject 
must be coroferential to tho hipihor subject* There is also another 
rule that follows froTT. that, i«e. doletlnf? th*^ lower subject to 
derive the surface stj-ucture* R^^cause of this, it is un^anr.atical 
to say: 

(44) *I tried for her to cone* 

In Arabic, these constraints are not applicable, H^nc<^, the equivalent 
of (4/f) is accentable in Arabic: 

(45) ?ana h^ualtu ?an ya?ti. 

Ut.t "I tried for hiir. to come." 
This sentence is acceptable in Arabic because the v^rb hawa l 'try' 
iir.plies that a person can expend ^n effort the result of which ray 
enable somebody else to perfom an action. V.Tillp this secns to be 
general in Arabic, it is limited to few Enj^lish verbs only such as 
convince , rersuadn » talk S'^neone into otc* 
' /(4^) a. I persuaded him to come. 

f b# I convinced birr, to come* 

/ 

i 
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In the samo mannerp the functional model of analysis can account 
for redundancy in lan^^oiage, Redundancy may bo defined here as tho 
presence of noro than one ^amnatical form conveying tho same idea 
or function, Kor example, in the tinglish sentence j 

(^?) lie rides a new car. 
tho presence of the suffix -s with the verb is redundant, Languages 
differ in the amount of redundancy they allow in a sentence, In such 
a similar construction ^ Arabic allows the presence of the subject 
marker and would delete the subject itself j 

(hQ) (huwa) yarkabu sayyaratan Jadida. 
'(he) rides a now car, ' 
The above notion of extrinsic function can be built into our model 
vhich would now look as follows! 



Situation 



-J 



(^9) 4- 

I Intrinsic f\inction , cixtrinsic Function 



Grammatical Rules 



Culture 



Korphemes 



^1^ 



fientences 



There is no directionality implied in th'.s model as linguistic stnJc- 
ture has to be viewed as a Go^stalt. Moreover, sofne of tho components 
nay be present at different positions in the piocoss of fornlng any 
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message* In addition to that, the samo rule nay havo to apply more 
than once in a manner similar to the transformational cycle, 

3*0. The above nodel has the following advantages i 

3.1# It caves us the trouble of setting: up more than one linguistic 

nodel for the different uses of languace. Some people differentiate 
between levels of usaf^e such as stylistics, register, idioms, etc. 
This niodel nakes all the different uses of language originate through 
the sane apparatus. Moreover, ao it is a cognitive ncdol, it Is also 
the model used in perception, {in Chapter V I will explain how it 
is co^nnitlve and at the same time draws from situation or environment), 

3.2. It answers the following question which generative semanticists 

cannot answer: 

"i'.liere does the semantic deep structure come from?" 

Generative senantlcists, for example KcCa w ly in ''Vhere Do Koun 

Phrases Come Prom?'; b-'^liovr? that 

, , , indices exist: inthe mind of the speaker 
rather than in the real world ,»..and the 
noun phrases which speakers use fulfill a 
function comparable to that of postulates and 
definitions in mathematics'! they; state prop- 
erties which the speaker assumes to be possessed 
by the conceptual entities involved In what he 
is sayin,^. (p. 218) 

But this does not show how what people say is related to what 

they know. Generative senantlcists are trying to build a 

self-contained ".'jramnar'* that has nothing to do with the- external 

world, but this is lin/jn^istically wrong as sentences (l) and (5) 

above show. Koreover, when a person speaks, he has available to 
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him a lart^e fund of semantic rooources from which ho has to choose* 

GonorativG r,oiaanticists deal vrith choice only in terns of 
"selectlonal restrictions" but they have not been able so far to 
got into the level of messa^^es or discourses* Of course they have 
dealt with the relationship between sentences as far as prosupposltioni 
entailnont, inferencsi etc, are concerned but they have not been able 
to look at language as a "gestalt*' and not aerely as a group of 
sentences, 

Moreover, any semantic description must account for linguistic 
variability afnong persons. It has also to account for the variability 
of an individual's linguistic uso at different points in tine, This 
kind of variation thr:ush time takes place within the confines of a 
discourse, 

3.3, Tills approach is r.ore natural than sone of the arbitrary etnalyses 

that try to take function into consideration, Katz and Postal, as 
mentioned above, tried to relate questions and inperatives to statements 
by positing the ar jitrary markers Ij'IP and ^ in the underlying structure 
of those sentences, This is very arbitrary and artificial. The only 
nottvation behind it is to nake deep structure have a configuration that 
does not contain the neaning of the sentence directly, Vihat should be 
done is this. The neaning of the imperative construction in a 
sentence like; 

(^9) Write this. 

must be /riven in terns of speaker, addressee and a sentence describing 
the action to bo pcrfomed. 
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Onnor^.t lvo s'^r.'^^^t^! oh;t? nov poi^^t a lo^^ic^^l s*'ructur^ an 
iinderlyinf^ Gor^.^.ntic F^tructMro, th^s is not conv'ncinr; bocause 

the underly*nrt lOf-rical structur*'^ * v^onr th^"? follov;in^ v^.ysj 

First, H assvino? to bo nn ^ind'^rlyintT structure, bat, fact, 
it v;orks fron surf'ice to dnep strnctijrn, sroc^ fyinrr tho rul'^s, 
•^eaninfC rostulates, and reference's. 

vSricond, it has tho view that larr:uir;o has th? only function 
of statinr; truths • Th^s v'ew nof^lGcts tho infinitely larp^e var^'ety 
of uses to v/hich lan^uar;e can be putt 

Third, their oirr. behind constructing* artificial lanr^?iprfi.n is 
to eliminate anbi^;ty, vapaieness, and irprecision of terns* This 
view Is based on the vronr^ assur^tion that lan^^ac^o disfruises thoufjht. 

Fourth I the rules of a logistic system are context-free while in 
the function'=il nodel expos'^d above rules were shoun to be context- 
sens I tive. Generative s^mnticists nay anfiWer this bv saying 
that natural lanpruap;es are irregular but this is implausible as 
children leatm their mtive language in a very short tine sinoly 
because what is learned is hifrhly systenatlo and regular. 

Fifth, formal analysis which limits itself to a formal '^systen" 
cannot answer tho follovinr questions? 

— Vhen is a sentence siRnJficant? 

*-Vhen ar<^ two expressions sjmouymous? 

*.-Whon is an object referred to bv an expression? 
Such fomilism does not take into account the cornftive fact that 
individuals differ in their perception and uso of language. The 
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invc^^tlr-ator, in account inf, for variouG uses of a fern nay> for tho 
sake of cccaony, avoid unnecesssry polysenyp homonymy^ functional 
shift, etc. by concentratinc on the coro frequent meanings. But 
such an analycis occurs at an abstract level ;.hose resulting , 
description nay or nay not be confiruont with the set of rules actually 
arrived at by a native speaker. 



chaptf:r V 
go::cluston 



0.0. The preceding chapters have attenpted to look at contrastive 

analysis in a new perspective. Instead of linltiny contrastive 
analysis to prediction of errors as the current approach has been, 
the attempt was nado here to deal with contrastive analysis v:ithin 
the meanin^xful "gestalt" organism of language as related to 
thought and use. This is necessary as language learning should 
have in view the structure of language as well as the purposeful 
activity It is used for. Koreover, this is nearly what happens in 
the situation of foreign language learning. Professor Gadora 
(personal ccTiiunication) has told me that Arabic-speaking students 
learning English draw on their native language habits in different 
ways determined by the skill they are practicing in the foreign 
Ic^ngudge, When those students speak English they draw on their 
spoken dialectal variety of Arabic, When they write ii^nglish, they 
may draw on written literary Arabic which is different from spoken 
Arabic. This means that it is not enough to contrast segment 
with sermon t, morpheme with morpheme or sentence with sentence. 
It may bo even necet^sary to contrast language skill with language 
skill. We may even need to go beyond that and relate each language 
to the culture of the society and the situation in which it is used. 
As every variety of language may be determined by certain socio- 
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lo^'lcal and linruir/tlo factor^; (cf, Carlora, 19?0)| ve have to extend 
the scope of contraative analysis so as to include all these variables. 
In addition to that we have to explain why one variety of lang^iage 
has to to contrasted 'riith another. 

It has also been shown In the preceding chapters that any 
contrastive approach should be a research technique using a compre- 
hensive frrannar capable of z-elating the different components of the 
lana^uage, This can help a great deal in forei^T) language education 
vhich has to be based on a sound grammatical theory, Such a theory 
can help in drawing the guidelines for program planning, lesson 
techniques and teaching methods. In particular, the functional 
approach delineated here can have contributions toi 

a. Theory of linguistic description, 

b. Theory of learning, 
and c. Methods of Teaching. 

1,0. Th eory of LinTqistic Description s 

It would be more revealing if language is dealt with on its 
own merits. Language, in the first place, is a purposeful activity 
and our analysis has to deal with such an activity within the 
framework of what motivates this activity and the purpose for 
which this activity is used, Ve have also to deal with language 
as a code and not merely as a group of sentences. Current trans- 
formational theory is interested in grammar as an apparatus that 
generates sentences. But this is not enough because the relationship 
among sentonces may not bo formal. Of course there is a relationship 
among the following sentences t 
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(1) a» John Is ^ick, 

b, John Is not sick* 

c. Who Is sick? etc. 

But there Is aloo rolationship between (a) and (b) in (2) although 
the verb in (2. a.) is not used In (2. b. ) and the word voici in 
(2. b, ) is not used in (2. a.) 

(2) a, Vcntvez xa fenetre. 
b, Voici la fonetre. 

Formal transforr^.ational grammar vould have us believe the answer 
to (2. a. ) 1st 

(3) *Je rricntre la fenetre. 

2.0, Theor y of Learning ! 

The functional approach has also contributions to the theory 
of learning. The nentalistic theory which underlies native language 
acquisition cannot be applied without ruodification to second language 
learning, 'tlhile the raentalistic theory of first language acquisition ^ 
does not place the burden on the environrr^ent but on the nentalistic 
effort of the child, in second lanr;uage learning, great stress should 
be ^Iven to the environnent as It will provide the learner with the 
'*raw" materials from which he builds up a grammar in the foielgn 
language. This will help us show that Jakobovits (ly^O) is wrong 
in an-^ing that Inltation, practice, reinforcement, and generalization 
are no longer considered theoretically prpductive concepts in language 
learning. 
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^rlhon we talk of foroifjn laiu^a^o toachin^^ we reduce language 
to those elements that can be reproduced in classroom techniques. 
Drills and dialo^es can teach very little of language structure 
and use that -cannot be equated with, or lead to, languaf^e as 
behavior. We are in need of natural lan^^age activities. Now 
drills and dialOvfTues are based on linguistic investigation of the 
languarre while first lan>^age acquisition is based on natural 
conditions of c onmunication. It is very hard to have "realistic 
coranunication" in the classroori where the teacher and the students 
have nothing of significance to connunlcate to each other. 

Foreign language learning cannot follow the sarrie lines of 

first language acquisition. In acquiring his native language, a 

child is exposed to natural situations where the langurge is used. 

He hears different people speak to him and to each other. Those 

people may speak to him in his "baby" talk. He is corrected 

sometimes and is gratified other times. :3ut foreign language is 

learned in different circumstances. The learner is no more the 

child to whoni his hearers can respond using his "approximate" use 

of the language. The learner can be encouraged or discouraged by 

the responses he gets from his teacher and classmates. All these 

factors have to be taken into consideration. This shows also that 

the burden falls on the learner as well as the environrAcnt, 

Jakobovits (19^8) is not ri^t in saying; 

♦ the burden of acquisition is now placed 
on the child with relatively minor importance 
attached to the environment as a reinforcing 
agency ♦ i'^'urthermore , the cognitive approach 
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mlnlnlzes the relations contained in the 
surface of language, attributing the 
significant Information to bo acquired to 
the underlying structure of language which 
Is not contained In the surface Input, 
(Pt 91) 

In foreign language learning, the surface input should be given 
much importance as this Is the **raw*' material from which the learner 
derives his rules, Great care should be given to the selection of 
the subject matter, Its grading and use because any failure to do 
so may lead the learner Into wrong generalizations about the target 
language. Moreover, our material In the foreign language should be 
chosen with reference to the linguistic background of the learner 
as any new linguistic development of the child is greatly determined 
by his previous competence. This is also true of native language 
acquisition. Any new grammatical rule has to establish a relation- 
ship with the previous rules of the grammar that the child had 
acquired, Jakobovlts would not agree with that. In discussing 
cases where a child would move from the correct form came that he 
acquired first to corned when he hears forms with -ed, Jakobovlts 
saysi *^This kind of discontinuity shows that the practice model 
is not applicable herej rules that the child discovers are more 
important and carry greater weight than practice,*' (pp, 100-101) 
But this is not true becausoi 

a, There is no discontinuity here. What is goint$ on here 
is a reanalysis of the past tense morpheme and the child uses a 
new allemorph which belongs to the same morpheme. The child's 
analysis Is quite right because he realizes that came is made up 
of a root plus a past tense morpheme, The child may be wrong only 
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In choosing a wrong alloiiorph* I would not call that a discontinuity! 
probably a bettor term would bo ^^mlsropresentatlon". However, at a 
higher level of analysis the child Is quite right in his analysis 
as he does not apply the rule twice saying caned, Moreover, in this 
case it seems that the new rule is not learned perfectly. It seems 
that the mistake is not in the understanding or analysis of the old 
for^m but in the use of the new form or rule. The child learned the 
-ed rule imperfectly. He started to know that -ed is used as a p^st 
tense marker but he has not learned yet the constraints on this ruloi 
He has not learned that -ed is not used with verbs like coma . So, 
the deficiency is in the learning of the new rule. Another explanation 
can be provided by looking at the relationship between the two parts 
of the rule I forming the past tense of certain verbs by ablAut 
and attaching -ed to other forms. These are two manifestations of 
the same rule and the child has not learned yet the environment In 
which each is to be used, 

b, This problem has nothing to do with "practice*' as we 
understand It In foreign language education, We use the term 
^'practice" to refer to teaching the students a new rulot the 
different manifestations of a certain rule, the relation between 
two rules, etc. When the child uses corned Instead of came , he has 
to practice came vs, a verb that takes -ed as a past tense marker. 
This is what happens If he Is corrected. 

c, Jakobovlts*s explanation would mean that the language of 
the child will be In full fluctuation with only the last rule learnt 
having the most application. This Is not true as the form used first 
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reemorges. This nay bo due to the fact that the environment makes 
the child use came again whether because he Is corrected or because 
ho Imitates others. This shovfs two factsi 
It The effect of the envlrcnnent. 

2. Although the child rules will be general In applying 
-ed to all verbs, establishing the ''exceptions'* to this rule will 
come from external factors. In other words, the child will be 
provided with data that help him establish the correct use. 

2.2, The above argument shows that second language learning Is 

different from native language acquisition and hence grammars built 
along the lines of first language acquisition may not bo suitable for 
contrastlve analysis, When the child learns a second language, he 
Is exposed to new materials which help him form new rules. So, the 
grammar of the new language may be Internalized against the linguistic 
background the learner has, This means that the grcmmar of the new 
language Is incorporated Into the native '*code" with the result that 
the learner does not separate that **code" from the foreign ''code" but 
creates a new expanded "super-code," 

3,0. Methods of Teachln^J 

3*1* The functional approach as demonstrated In the preceding chapters 

shows the Importance of relating different situations to each other 
instead of relating surface syntactic forms alone. Analogous fiurface 
syntactic structures may miss the point of linguistic creativity which 
every person has* Moreover, the learning of syntax Should be more 
than generalizations of the ordinal positions in whlchllngulstlc units 



appear as pattern practice trios to achieve. The process of acquiring 
langua?5e involves a much more complex analysis than that offered by 
such surface relations of sentences as order of elements and word 
associations, The child abstracts his rules out of many sentences that 
are elliptical i hesitationali semi -grammatical and grammatical. Because 
of this^ pattern practice may bo deficient in different respects j 

First I Pattern practice depends on surface syntactic regularities 
at the expense of the semantic relationship among different patterns. 
The person who has learned a language has acquired a system of rules 
that relates the phonetic shapes of sentences to their meaning 
enabling him to understand utterances and produce ones that others 
can understand. Now pattern practice teaches phonetic shapes without 
the rules that can relate those phonetic shapes to meaning. As the 
learner teaches himself i he will try to relate these phonetic shapes by 
applying his "native" rules and Ihis is where interference from the 
native language occurs i or he may use the previous rules he learned in 
the foreign language and this is where interference from the target 
language occurs. 

Second, pattern practice depends on a ''discovery procedure** used 
taxonomlcally at the sentence level. It lacks a semantic background 
and it does not help the learner get a "referential" component or 
a "use" component in his grammar of the target language. 

Pattern practice uses a stimulus and expects a response from 
the student, As the stimulus and response are merely structural 
void of any meaning, mentalism does not play its game. The probability # 
on the part of the student lateri to produce a given new sentence is 
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nearly nil, V/o have to reneinbor that it Is the freedom fron stimulus 
control that makes natural languages suitable for expressing the 
pro-ducts of creative thought* Cf course there are many Immediate 
situations that ''condition'' the utterances of a person like one 
who has just broken his arm and is asking for help but such cases 
are extremely rare and highly atypical* In the classroom we have to 
emphasize the fact that language should serve as a vehicle for 
communicating whatever ml^ht come into the nind of the speaker. We 
should be aware of the fact that one idea can be mapped into linguistic 
forms in different ways according to the situation. For exanplOi the 
**idea" of asking somebody about his address can be expressed In 
different waysi 

(3) a, Where do you live? 

b* What is your address? 

0. Do you live nearby here? 

d, Gould you give me your address? 

Third, pattern practice fails because it is interested in the 
code alone while the linguist should view the process of linguistic 
communication as one in which the mental mechanisms operate to encode 
and decode verbal messages, Ke should include in our theory the 
fact that linguistic conmunication is the behavioral consequence 
of those mental mechanisms. In other words, pattern practice fails 
to answer this question: How is linguistic knowledge put Into 
operation to achieve communication? 

Fourth, Pattern practice is an application of the structural 
notion of Immediate constituents. Immediate condtituents as well as 
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phrase structure rules cannot account for the sonantlc difference 
between forns that are phonetically similar and can fill the same 
slot. In the following two sentenc*=^St or is used as a conjunctivei 
(^) a* You may have coffee or you may have tea, 

b, Applicants for the assistance must be orphans 
or must have a physical abilityi 
In (k, a,) or has an exclusive meaning but in b. ) It is inclusive 
where it is intended that applications would also be accepted from 
those vho had suffered both misfortunes, 

Koxeoveri pattern practice as well as phrase structure rules 
fail to account for the semantic interaction among constituents* 
Consider the following two sentencesi 

(5) a, He fought with his brother, 

b, He fought with his brother against their neighbor, 
In (a) above the verb fought means he attacked and was attacked by 
his brother but in (b) it means that the fighting was directed against 
the neighbor. The verb used in (b) has a meaning different from that 
in (a) because the constituent against their neighbor changes the meaning 
of the verb, This means that syntax is more than putting words tof;ether# 

Consider also the following two sentences: 

(6) a. You must be caiceful. 
b, You must be careless. 

The word must in (6. a,) has a meaning different from the same word 
in (6, b* ) simply because of what follows on in the sentence. In 
(6, a.) it is an order to somebody to bo careful while in (6^ b*) it 
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it Is used In a deductive sonse» 

We nust take account not only of the positions of the words in 
strings, but also of the syntactic classes to which the words belong 
and the distinctive features of those words. This is due to the fact 
that the types of expressions that can appear in a given position are 
extremely heterogeneous. The problem with pattern practice is that 
it does not have an autonomy of its own, The learning of language 
involves more than surface relations of constituents in sentences. 
Moreover, the meaning of a sentence is generally not equivalent to 
the meaning of its words, 

3,2, Foreign language methodology can benefit a great deal if the 

systematic organization of language is viewed in a functional pers- 
pective, function helps to relate the linguistic form to the situa- 
tion In which It Is used. These pragmatic factors can facilitate 
learning and make it meaningful. Sometimes the sentence may convey 
ideas that are not explicit In the meaning of Its Individual words. 
For example, the sentence 

(?) If they had come here first, they would have been 
able to fix this table, 
does not tell the foreign learner if they had come here or not, or 
if they had fixed the table or not. Such notions are understood by 
native speakers easily. But this sentence does not^kny formal 
clue about that to the foreign learner* To a native speaker, this 
sentence presupposes that they did not come here first and entails 
that they did not fix the table* To make these "implicit" ideas clear 
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to the foreign loarnor, we can provide him with a contexti 

(8) (They were late) If they had cone here first, they 
would have been able to fix this table* (They may 
have to try again,) 
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